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VANDER-BILT 






GAME SHOES 


Improved — Refined — Perfected — Spot-Bilt football 
shoes for 1936 invite the attention of every coach and 
equipment man who insists upon the finest of athletic 
equipment. Spot-Bilt has a shoe to fit every football 
purpose—and every budget! We will gladly forward 
complete information—just drop us a post card. 


SPOT-BILT FOOTBALL SHOES 


Since 1898—Athletic Shoe Specialists 
WITCHELL-SHEILL CO. - - - - - - - - - - 1635 AUGUSTA BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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MAXIMUM PROTECTION WHEN GOING IS ROUGH! 
No game is rougher—tougher and more strenuous than polo—It takes an 
“iron man” to playit anda sturdy, scientifically constructed athleticsupporter 
to afford maximum protection against injury when mallets fly and ponies clash. 
That's reason Number 1 why 2 out of 3 of these rough riders rely on Bike. 
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SPEEDARCH 


All-Purpose. A new de- 
sign with slanting topand 
a fabric eyelet stay which 
curves, down to form a 
doublevampand give four 
thicknesses of fabric 
where wear is hardest. 
Light in weight. Flexible 
Arch Cushion. Shock- 
Proof insole. 





ARCH-KEDS 


All-Purpose. Built on a 
special slim foot-con- 
forming last to hug the 
arch requiring more than 
average support. Outside 
reinforcing back stays. 
Flexible Arch Cushion. 
Shock-Proof insole. 





RAMPART 


Tennis. Moderately 
priced tennis oxford of 
the lace-to-toe type. 
Shock- Proof insole. 














REASONS 


why you should recommend 


Keds to every boy in 





TRIUMPH 


Tennis. This light- 
weight oxford was de- 
signed with approval of 
one of the greatest tennis 
champions. Flexible Arch 
Cushion. Duck insole and 
loose lining. 





OUTDOOR 


Soft Ball. Specially de- 
signed for soft ball or 
kitten ball. Heavy one- 
piece cleated sole. Bump- 
er toe guard. Shock- 
Proof insole. 





KLINGTITE 


All-Purpose. A navy 
blue bal, ideal for school 
and sports wear. Perfectly 
adapted for basketball 
and gymnasium. Slanting 
top. Shock-Proof insole. 


your school! — 


THE NATURAL SHOE 


FOR GROWING FEET 


They are not KEDS unless the name 
KEDS appears on the shoe 


yb igowrne famous features make Keds an ideal shoe, not 
only for gymnasium and athletic field, but also for 
general Spring and Summer wear. The Scientific Last, 
perfected through years of research, makes Keds fit 
healthy feet and encourage their normal growth. The 
Shock-Proof insole protects against jolt and jar to lessen 
fatigue. The new Flexible Arch Cushion, developed to 
assist in avoiding foot weaknesses, adds comfort in pro- 
portion to the extra support it provides. 

But the superiority of Keds does not end with these 
three outstanding developments in the making of canvas 
shoes. The back seam is built to make Keds fit the Achilles 
tendon. The uppers are made of duck that is strong, yet 
full-breathing. For perfect balance of freedom and sup- 
port, recommend Keds, especially to younger boys. 

A boy likes to wear Keds because he has learned that 
they help him run faster. That natural inclination to- 
wards Keds is one for you to encourage. Specifying 
Keds as standard equipment in your school means better 
feet on which to build your varsity squads. 
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KEDS 


Scientific Last 


The Keds “Scientific Last” makes Keds fit 
normal, healthy feet while providing the maxi- 
mum comfort and support. It represents years 
of study and research. 




















KEDS 


Shock-Proof Insole 


The Keds “Shock- Proof” insole, a built-in 
cushion of resilient sponge rubber, re- 
duces fatigue by protecting the foot from 
jolts and jars. 












Flexible Arch Cushion 


The new Keds “Flexible Art Cushion,” as 
its name implies, gives extra support to 
the arch and protects the foot from jolts 
and jars at the same time. 
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71 STYLES TO AS.- 
SURE COMFORT AND 
PERFECT SUPPORT 





CONQUEST 


All-Purpose. High- 
grade, sturdy, lace-to-toe 
style with vulcanized 
crepe sole. Practical for 
general use. Also made in 
white for girls. 





STRIDE 


All-Purpose. One of 
the most popular service- 
able shoes at a moderate 
price for knockabout use. 
Arch supporting stays 
and Shock- Proof insole. 





SHORTSTOP DELUXE 


All-Purpose. One of the 
lowest priced Keds forall 
around use. Arch support- 
ing stays, toe cap, and 
eyelet stays have crushed 
leather finish. Shock- 
Proof insole. 





METEOR 


Basketball. Low- 
pecene, buffed crepe sole 

asketball shoe for men 
and women. A good gym- 
nasium shoe withcushion 
heel. Shock-Proof insole. 





COMET 


Basketball. A popular 
basketball shoe with Flex- 
ible Arch Cushion. Duck 
insole. Molded crepe out- 
sole gives remarkable 
traction. 





SPRING-STEP and CAGER 


Basketball. Well-bal- 
anced basketball shoe ap- 
proved by leading play- 
ers.Spring-stephas 
crepe outsole; the Cager, 
a non-marking black 
molded sole. Combina- 
tion built-in arch and 
heel cushion. Duck in- 
sole minimizes friction. 





SURESHOT 


Basketball. A low- 

er light-weight bas- 
etball shoe. Loose lined. 

Shock-Proof insole. 






——— 


RADCLIFFE 


Girls’ Gym. Low- 

riced gymnasium shoe 
or women and girls. 
Shock-Proof insole. 
Crepe knurled outsole. 





REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 








United States Rubber Company 





UNITED STATES RUBBER PRODUCTS, INC. 


1790 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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AMERICAN OLYMPIC TRYOUT SCHEDULE FOR APRIL AND MAY, 1936 


Fencing, April 16-18, Men’s and Women’s 
Semifinals, Lehigh University, Bethle- 
hem, Pa. 


Wrestling, April 16-18, Finals, Lehigh 
University, Bethlehem, Pa. 


Fencing, April 24, Women’s Finals, New 
York, N. Y. 


Fencing, April 29, Men’s Finals, New 
York, N. Y. 


Basketball, April 3-5, Finals, Madison 
Square Garden, New York, N. Y. 


Wrestling, April 3-4, Semifinals, National 
Y.M.C.A., Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; A.A.U., 
Chicago, Illinois. 





Boxing, April 15-17, Semifinals, A.A.U., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 





Marathon, April 29, Semifinals, Boston, 
Mass. 


Boxing, May 7-8, Preliminary-Finals, Chi- 
cago, 
Boxing, May 20, Finals, Chicago, III. 


Equestrian Sports, May 20-23, Finals, 
Fort Riley, Kans. 


Walking, May 29, 5,000-Meter, Cincin- 
nati, O 
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Here’s 


the football 
that makes the 


headlines! 


EXT Fall’s football headlines are beginning to shape 
N up right now—on Spring practice fields. And— 
again in 1936—the Spalding Official J5-V will play a 
big part in putting the nation’s gridiron engagements on 
the front page. 

It’s easy to understand why : 


The J5-V literally ores through the air. It gives maxi- 
mum distance on spiral passes and punts. It flies far and 
straight when place-kicked. 

These qualities are achieved by scientific experiments 
in the laboratory—as well as in actual play. The J5-V is 
not only official in size, weight and shape, but it keeps its 
size, weight and perfect shape throughout a long life of 
grueling play. That’s why it’s the class of the Big Time! 


H5-V —for Scholastic Play 


The H5-V is patterned closely after all the specifications 
of its famous brother, J5-V, including size, weight and 
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shape. And like the J5-V, it retains its shape under the 
most trying conditions. One of the most rugged balls 
money can buy for prep and high school play. 


Ask your Spalding dealer or Spalding representative 
to show you both the J5-V and the H5-V—as well as 
the complete new Spalding line of Football Equipment 
for 1936. 

There is also a Ghost Ball J5-V and H5-V—in white 
leather, for night play. 


You'll agree, we think, that Spalding Equipment offers 
the sort of features that will help you and your boys make 
1936 a season you'll long remember. 
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1936 FOOTBALL EQUIPMENT 


















The Game’s greatest kicker and passer 


Wilson Official football 
has demonstrated con- 
clusively that improve- 
ment in equipment im- 
proves players perform- 
ance. 

The cross-tension 
lining which prevents 
shape distortion and 
the light “‘Kant-leak” 
valve that permits correct pressure, both Wilson in- 
novations, assure a ball of smooth, even contour and 
balance that is true in flight. The result is bullet-like 
precision that means more completed passes, — 
yardage in punts, and more points after touchdowns 

















Shoulder Harness 


The player feels 
like “going places 
and doing things” 
in this beautifully 
designed,smoothly 
finished job. The 
Cantilever and 
other shock ab- 
sorbing features moulded to body contour give pro- 
tectior with less weight. To avoid regrets, see Wilson’s 
new line before you buy any harness, anywhere at 
any price. 

















Headgear 


This corset back patent ear 
— low-brow helmet gives 
shockabsorbing — 
at vital points. The stream- 
line is more than snappy 








Wikbon 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


WIL! ADVANCED FEATURES 
WILL IMPROVE PLAY 
FOR 1936 and 1937 


looking for it actually lessens the force of blows by 
making many of them glance. Many other outstanding 
models in the Wilson New Improved Line. 


Football Pants 


Here’s minimum weight — maxi- 
mum protection for vulnerable 
points that removes both physical 
and mental handicaps to a player’s 
best effort. The bellows jockey 
seat—the well tailored construc- 
tion and reinforcement at points 
of strain — make for unfettered 
action and wearability. Just one of 
a long line featuring many exclu- 
sive improvements. 


Chuck Taylor Official Laceless 
Basketball 


Here’s a ball precisely design- 
ed for today’s advanced play. 
The counter-stressed lining 
together with the elimination 
of lacing, assures a ball of 
smooth contour and even bal- 
ance that bounces true and 
throws accurately. Just one 
of many Wilson Improved 
Laceless and Laced models. 


Basketball Pants 


Wilson Basketball Pants are tailored and styled to the 
latest requirements of the game. There is a large range 
of patterns and materials 
with all improved features of 
comfort and speed. 















































WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO., Chicago, New York and Other Leading Cities 
ATTN TE LL TE RCTS ARRAN ERNE 
AGAIN IN 1936 WILSON LEADS THE INDUSTRY 
STITT TE OK TS A TTT NTT IORI 
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Scene from one of the annual South Carolina Intercollegiate Track and Field Meets at Pres- 


byterian College. 


Schedule for a Successful Track 


and Field Meet 


HE South Carolina Intercollegiate 
Track and Field Meets have been 
held on the Presbyterian College 
track for the past twelve years. During 
these years, we have been able to develop 
unusual interest in the meet among col- 
leges and spectators by promoting inter- 
esting attractions and running the meet 
off on scheduled time. The attendance 
has grown steadily each year. 

Amplifiers are placed where the specta- 
tors are able to hear all announcements 
of what is going on in different parts of 
the field. One announcer has charge of 
calling lanes and contestants of all run- 
ning events, and also heights and distances 
of each contestant in the field events. One 
announcer calls the results of each event, 
keeping the spectators well informed. The 
spectators are the pay customers, and we 
want them to see as much of the meet as 
they possibly can. 

A large clock is placed at one end of 
the field where all contestants and specta- 
tors can see the time and know which 
event is coming up. A large scoreboard 
is placed on the field where all spectators 
can see the results and scores after each 
event. Broad jumping, pole vaulting and 
high jumping pits are placed in front of 
the stands where the spectators have a 
good view of each contestant as he jumps. 
The shot put and discus circles are also 
placed where all can see what is going on. 

In front of the stands, we place a victory 
stand for first, second and third place 
winners. This method of presenting the 
medals to the winners has added greatly 
to our meets. 
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By Walter A. Johnson 
Presbyterian College 





WE the past few years, since 
directors of track and field meets 
have been giving greater attention te 
their efficient management, these events 
have begun to attract larger crowds of 
interested spectators. One of the suc- 
cessful meets in the South is that held 
each year at Presbyterian College, Clin- 
ton, South Carolina. Walter A. John- 
son, the author of this article, with 
Track Coach L. S. McMillin, promotes 
this meet. Mr. Johnson is Director of 
Athletics at Presbyterian, as well as 
Head Coach of football and boxing. 
He is a graduate of Battle Creek Col- 
lege and has attended coaching schools 
at Northwestern University, and the 
Universities of Illinois and Wisconsin. 





The presence of the college band adds 
to the color of the meet. 


Opening Ceremony 


LL athletes are required to be in uni- 

form and in column of squads ready 

to march on the field by 2:15 P.M. The 

captain of each team marches two paces 

in front of his team, carrying the colors 

of his college. All pole vaulters may start 
warming up at 1:30 P.M. 

The athletes march through the gate 
and past the stands. They are led by 
the college band. After passing the spec- 
tators, they form in the middle of the 
field facing the stands. Athletes and spec- 
tators stand at attention while the colors 
are hoisted and the band plays the Na- 
tional Anthem. We then have a one min- 
ute speech of welcome. 

After the ceremony, all contestants go 
to their respective quarters on the field. 
The meet is started on scheduled time. 


Officials have previously been instructed as 
to their duties. 


The Running of the Meet 


ACH contestant and coach is given 
a time schedule of all events. They 
have been instructed previous to the meet 
that all events will be run off on time, and 
that contestants must be on the mark 
ready for the gun on scheduled time. The 
coaches and contestants always co-operate, 
and we have no delay. 
The following schedule is used: 


Start of the pole vault 

Opening parade and ceremony 

One mile run and start of the high jump 
Shot put—first round 

Victory ceremony for one-mile run 
Shot put—second round 

440-yard dash 

Shot put—third round 

Victory ceremony for 440-yard dash 
Discus throw—first round 

Discus throw—second round 
100-yard dash 

Victory ceremony for shot put 

. Discus throw—third and last round 
. Javelin throw—first round 

Victory ceremony for 100-yard dash 
Javelin throw—second round 

. 120-yard high hurdles 

. Javelin throw—third and last round 
Victory ceremony for discus throw 
. Victory ceremony for high hurdles 
. Victory ceremony for javelin throw 
. 880-yard run 

Broad jump—first round 

Victory ceremony for 880-yard run 
Broad jump—second round 
220-yard run 

Victory ceremony for pole vauit 
Broad jump—third and last round 
Victory ceremony for 220-yard dash 
Two-mile run 

Victory ceremony for high jump 
220-yard low hurdles 

Victory ceremony for two-mile run 
Victory ceremony for low hurdles 
Victory ceremony for broad jump 
One-mile relay 

. Victory ceremony for one-mile relay 
. Awarding cup to the captain of the win- 
ning team 

. Lowering of the flag for the closing 
ceremony while the band plays 
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This is a very interesting schedule and 
works out nicely. 

After each official finishes with his event, 
he hands his card of contestants to the 
scorer. ‘The scorer, after checking, hands 


the card to the head announcer. At the 
scheduled time, the winners of the event 


are placed on the victory stand. The 
bugle sounds. The announcer then calls 
the results of the event to the spectators. 
The athletes, while standing on the victory 
stand, have their college colors placed next 
to them. Medals are awarded by an offi- 
cial of the meet. 


During each event the contestants, dis- 
tances or heights in field events are an- 
nounced after each trial. The lanes and 
contestants are announced in each track 
event. The announcer also calls the posi- 
tion of contestants as each of the runs is 
going on. 


Shortstop Play and Infield 
Fundamentals 


IG league managers say, “As the 

B shortstop goes, so goes the team.” 

When there is so much responsibil- 

ity placed on a shortstop, it is little won- 

der that he must possess definite qualifica- 
tions. 

Height does not seem to be essential to 
the shortstop so long as other qualifications 
are met, but a tall person has advantages. 
A shortstop should possess a large pair of 
hands, be wiry and fast on his feet, and a 
natural leader; possess a genial personality 
and be co-operative. He must love the 
game of baseball and have a keen competi- 
tive spirit; otherwise, he may fall by the 
wayside. Above all, alertness and baseball 
intelligence are the keys to shortstop play. 


Fundamentals of Fielding 

HE starting position of the shortstop 

is a very important fundamental. The 
player should assume a natural, relaxed 
position, leaning slightly forward, bending 
at the knees and hips, and keeping his 
weight on the balls of the feet. The space 
between the feet should be approximately 
eighteen inches. Having them too far 
apart or too close together interferes with 
the first step in starting. 

Usually the infielder’s first move is with 
the foot nearest the ball. It is more of a 
shift than a step. The first step is an in- 
dication of ability to cover ground. A 
shortstop must be able to move in any di- 
rection quickly and retain excellent balance 
and co-ordination. (See Illustration 1.) 


Where to Handle Ground Balls 

HE ball should be fielded either as it 

nears the top of the arc or on the short 
pick-up. It should be handled far enough 
in front of the fielder to allow his eyes to 
follow it into the glove and to permit him 
to retrieve it in front instead of behind, 
if he misses it. 

The shortstop should always move 

toward the ball as he fields it. He should 
play the ball; never let it play him. 


Method of Fielding 
HE fielder should handle the ball in 
front of him, whenever possible, in a 
natural moving stride, and with a giving 
motion. He should stay close to the 
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By Daniel E. Jessee 
Trinity College 





A* Pacific University, in Oregon, 
from which he graduated in 1926, 
Daniel E. Jessee was a three sports 
man. He has coached at Chimacum, 
Washington, High School, and at Pa- 
cific University. At present he is base- 
ball and football coach at Trinity Col- 
lege, Hartford, Connecticut. Under 
his coaching, Trinity football teams 
have had unusual success, winning six- 
teen out of the last seventeen games 
played. His baseball teams have also 
been very «successful. Jessee played 
professional baseball with the follow- 
ing teams: Seattle, Oakland, Salt Lake 
City, New Orleans, Decatur, Jersey 
City and Cleveland. He was granted 
the degree of M.A. by Columbia Uni- 
versity in 1932. 





ground, bending at the knees and hips, and 
keeping his legs a comfortable distance 
apart. Both hands should be used when 
possible, with the fingers relaxed and 
pointed toward the ground. The hands 
should be close to the ground, as it is much 
easier to come up than it is to go down. 
This position also allows for trapping the 
ball with the arms in case of bad hops. 
(See Illustrations 2 and 3.) 

Slow balls must be played fast and at 
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Illustration 1—The first step in fielding 


the ball. Moving toward the ball, the short- 
stop is playing it rather than allowing it to 
play him. 


times caught in the bare hand. The fielder 
should pounce upon a fumbled ball with 
the bare hands. This is much faster and 
surer than using two hands. The eyes 
should follow the ball into the glove, for if 
the ball is followed closely, the number of 
errors caused by bad hops will be mini- 
mized. 


Fundamentals of Throwing 


OOD throwing is the greatest asset of 

a shortstop. Without a great arm, 
fine shortstop play is impossible. Prac- 
tically all throws from this position are 
very difficult and must be fast and accu- 
rate. 

There are only so many throws in a good 
arm. The shortstop must not overwork or 
strain his arm in an endeavor to make 
good. At the beginning of the season he 
should throw easily and avoid speeding or 
curving the ball until positive the arm is 
strong. Two weeks at least should be used 
in conditioning the arm. 

A shortstop having a number of snap 
throws to make, should be sure his arm is 
in condition before attempting them. A 
snap throw consists of throwing the ball 
without a follow-through, which places the 
strain on the elbow joint. 

A wool undershirt should be worn at all 
times; if the weather is cold a heavy one, 
and if it is warm a light one. Wool ab- 
sorbs the perspiration and keeps the arm 
warm. 

If possible, the shortstop should throw 
the ball from a well balanced position. 
Often an arm is strained by throwing while 
out of position. True, the shortstop must 
throw from any position, but he should 
try to avoid awkward positions whenever 
possible. He should remember that proper 
timing gives proper balance and position. 

The shortstop should never aim the ball 
while throwing as this tends to tighten the 
body and cause the throw to go wild. Aim- 
ing in baseball is the same as pressing in 
golf. The player should try to develop a 
quick, hard, accurate throw and stick to 
it. He should never lob or slow up the 
ball. A manager once told me when I was 
breaking into professional ball, “Cut it 
loose if you throw it over the grandstand.” 
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That advice always serves me when I pick 
up a ball for a throw. 

The shortstop should throw overhand 
whenever possible and with a follow- 
through. This is the most accurate way to 
throw and should be resorted to whenever 
possible. (See Illustration 4.) 

A shortstop must be able to time and co- 
ordinate so well that he can retain his bal- 
ance and throw from any position in which 
he fields the ball. This is a test for a truly 
great shortstop. He must be able to go to 
his right or left, back up or go in fast, as 
the play requires, and without any lost 
motion. 

He should develop, through constant 
practice, a snap underhand throw to be 
used for double plays and slowly hit balls. 
When in close for a double play, he should 
toss the ball. 


Tagging the Runner 

KILL in tagging the runner is attained 
through constant practice and a good 
deal of courage. Catching the ball and 
tagging the runner should be done in one 
continuous motion. A fraction of a second 
is often the difference between a runner 
being safe and out at a base. The ball 
should be held firmly in the gloved hand, 
because of the time and safety element in- 
volved. If care is not taken, the hand may 
be severely cut by the runner’s spikes. 
The ball should be held low, in fact nearly 
on the ground, and the runner should be al- 
lowed to tag himself. The shortstop 
should never reach, as he may be deceived 
by a clever slide. The runner should be 
forced to show first what he intends doing. 
After a runner has tagged himself, the 
shortstop should move away as fast as pos- 
sible to avoid having the ball knocked from 
his hand, and to be in position for a follow- 
up play. The runner should be tagged 
only once, unless the shortstop is positive 
he missed him and he is clearly off the 





Illustration 2—In preparation for fielding 


the ball. The player is bending at the hips 
and knees. . His feet are a comfortable dis- 
tance apart. 
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base. The second attempt appears as evi- 
dence that the shortstop missed the run- 
ner the first time, whether he did or not. 


Covering the Base 
OVERING bases on throws from the 
catcher requires a definite knowledge 
of fundamentals. With a man on first 


base, the shortstop should begin covering 





Illustration 3—Fielding the ball. The 
shortstop is taking it well in front of him. 





Illustration 4—Throwing the ball to first. 
The approved overhand throw is being used. 


when the runner starts toward second 
base, provided the play is for him. He 
should come from behind the base, forcing 
the runner to slide inside toward the 
pitcher’s box. This shortens the distance 
between the runner and catcher, and also 
shortens the time between the catching of 
the ball and the tagging of the runner. 

The shortstop should straddle the bag, 
hooking the left foot on the outside corner 
facing first base and forcing the runner to 
the inside if he wants any part of the base. 
The shortstop should think in terms of 
possession when tagging a runner. 

The shortstop knows what ball is to be 





Illustration 5—After receiving the throw 
on a double play. The shortstop is ready to 
step on the bag and relay the ball to first. 


pitched and, according to the type of ball 
thrown, he or the second baseman covers 
the base on steals. For instance, if a right- 
handed batter is up and a curve ball is 
about to be pitched, the shortstop knows 
that the batted ball will probably come 
into his territory, and the second baseman 
will cover on the steal. If a right-handed 
batter is up and a fast ball is to be pitched, 
the shortstop knows that, if the ball is 
properly thrown, it will usually be batted 
near the base or into the second baseman’s 
territory. The shortstop will then cover 
second base. According to orthodox base- 
ball, all curve and slow balls go into a cer- 
tain territory. Of course, they go other- 
wise at times, but we must play percentage 
baseball. However, the batter must be 
taken into consideration, as he tries to con- 
fuse the fielder and hit otherwise than ex- 
pected. 

Pick-off plays are so termed because 
they are designed to catch men off base 
by a quick throw and a tag of the runner. 
A signal is arranged between the pitcher, 
catcher and baseman. When the signal is 
given, the baseman maneuvers the runner 
out of position, receives the ball and tags 
the runner out. 

On balls fielded by the pitcher with a 
man on first base, it is the duty of the 
shortstop to cover second base on the 
throw. This must be a well timed play, as 
there are many chances for error. The 
shortstop should receive the ball just be- 
fore contact with second base is made. 
This leaves him in position for a throw to 
first to force the runner there. (See Illus- 
tration 5.) 

All outfield throws from the left of the 
diamond should be handled by the short- 
stop and backed up by the second base- 
man. If there is a short-hit ball, with no 
one on base, the shortstop should cover 
and the second baseman back him up. On 
long-hit balls, the shortstop should go into 
the outfield and help relay them in, the 
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second baseman covering. On safe hits, 
the return ball should be thrown one base 
ahead of the runner, unless the game per- 
mits the run to score, or the runner is too 
near the base to be turned back. If the 
latter is the case, every effort should be 
made to cut off the next nearest runner. 
When fielding the ball thrown from the 
first baseman on an attempted double 
play, the shortstop should receive the ball 
just before tagging the base. This makes 
it possible to receive bad throws, whereas 
if he were standing on the base it would 
break the rhythm of his relay and would 
also make him cock his arm in delivering 
the ball. He should try to pivot to the in- 
side of the base toward the pitcher when 
throwing, as this lessens the chance of a 
blocked throw by the base runner. On 
putouts, the shortstop should anchor on 
the base and make the runner tag himself. 
If a base runner is trapped between first 
and second base, the shortstop should im- 
mediately maneuver the runner into a po- 
sition where the distance is not so great be- 
tween the fielders as to let him dash for 
either base. If the ball is in possession of 
the first baseman and the throw is made to 
the second baseman or shortstop, the run- 
ner should be driven back to first, his orig- 
inal base. The shortstop or second base- 
man should throw to the first baseman or 


The 


HEN playing singles, the player 

should stand just to the right or 

left of the center mark. When 
playing doubles, however, he should stand 
approximately half way between the cen- 
ter line and the side line of the doubles 
court. Thus, he will have his half of the 
court balanced. 

The server should read carefully and 
study the foot fault rule in the Rule Book. 
His feet should be about two or three 
inches behind the base line, and not too 
far apart. His body should be relaxed and 
turned sideways to the direction of service. 
See Illustration 1. In serving, the player’s 
back should be bent slightly. Both arms 
should go back and then up, approximately 
together. For a right-handed player, pos- 


sibly the left arm should go up a little 


ahead of the right. 

The toss for the right-handed player 
should be about over the left shoulder, the 
left arm going up, roughly, parallel to the 
base line. See Illustrations 3, 4 and 5. 

The racket should start from a position 
by the side of the body. The top edge of 
the face should turn out as the racket 
swings back. The elbow should bend at 
about the level of the shoulder, the wrist 
should drop, and then the racket should 
go up and over the head. The result is 
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man backing up the play, who should tag 
the runner. If the ball is in possession of 
the second baseman or shortstop, the run- 
ner should be driven back to first and 
tagged, on one throw to the man covering. 
Unnecessary throws should not be made 
as they allow too many chances for errors. 

Throws from the second baseman to the 
shortstop should be received just before 
the shortstop tags second base. The throw 
is not so long as the one from first base, 
and a great deal more co-operation and 
team play are possible. The throw should 
be caught even with the shoulders, as this 
allows a quick follow-up throw. The 
shortstop should try to pivot to the inside 
of the base, eliminating danger of a block 
play by the runner. 


Combination Play 


HE greatest opportunity for team play 

on a baseball team is around second 
base. Sam Agnew, old Giant catcher said, 
“A ball club should be strong down the 
middle.” He likened a baseball team to a 
tree, the trunk being big and strong, with 
strong branches to support the foliage. 
The middle of a ball team would consist of 
the catcher, pitcher, shortstop, second 
baseman and center fielder. It may be no- 
ticed that the shortstop and second base- 
man are in the center of the playing field 


and that all play revolves about them. 
They do not have naturally protected side 
lines or fences. They must cover and play 
in all directions. For this reason, a strong 
shortstop and second baseman are neces- 
sary. 

Excellent team play around second base 
is the greatest defensive measure on a base- 
ball team. The shortstop and second base- 
man must know every peculiarity concern- 
ing each other. These peculiarities consist 
of methods of delivering the ball, the abil- 
ity to cover ground, the height of throws, 
temperament, courage, baseball intelligence 
and position play. 

Signals concerning covering should be 
prearranged with the second baseman. 
They may consist of word signals, move- 
ments of the body or of actual telling, 
using the glove as a shield near the mouth 
so as not to be easily overheard. 


Holding a Runner on Base 


VERY effort should- be made to hold 
men on bases and cut down the num- 
ber of stolen bases. With a man on second 
base, the shortstop should gradually let 
the runner get a comfortable lead and then 
move in cautiously until he gets nearly 
behind the runner before breaking for the 
base and receiving the throw. This is a 
(Continued on page 43) 


Serve in. Tennis 


By Paul Bennett 
Northwestern University 


one big loop and one little loop. See Illus- 
trations 4 and 5. 

The weight, of the body should go back 
on the right foot as the racket goes back 
and ahead on to the left foot as the ball 
is hit. See Illustrations 3, 4, 5 and 6. 

The body should twist at the hips and 
the knees should bend as the racket goes 
back. See Illustration 5. Then the back 
should arch as the racket goes ahead. 

A one, two, three count will give the 





A* one time a member of the 
Canadian Davis Cup team, Paul 
Bennett is well known in tennis circles 
in the United States and Canada. 
Since 1930, he has been coaching 
tennis at Northwestern University, 
where he has had marked success. In 
1932, he published a booklet, “Present 
Status and Desirable Needed Modifi- 
cations of Tennis,” an exhaustive study 
based on a survey of 242 high schools. 
He was instrumental in bringing the 
Intercollegiate Tennis Championships 
of the United States to the North- 
western University courts last June, the 
first time this event was ever held west 
of the Alleghenies. The illustrations 
that accompany this article are of 
Russell Ball, who, as a Northwestern 
toe sy sophomore, was one of the 
leaders last year among collegiate 
ers. 





rhythm and timing in the swing. The 
racket should come back on the count of 
one, the ball should be tossed on the count 
of two, and the ball should be hit on the 
count of three. The toss and the swing 
should be co-ordinated on all counts. 

The successful server changes the pace 
on the ball by means of the place of toss 
and by co-ordinating the action of the 
wrist, elbow, shoulders and body in swing- 
ing the racket. 

In singles, the server should go to the 
net at times in order to surprise his op- 
ponent. In doubles, the server should go 
to the net all of the time. 

In going to the net from service, the 
server should co-ordinate the swing of the 
racket and the twist of his body so that 
the rhythm of hitting the ball makes him 
take his first step into the court. By so 
doing, he can get close to the net before 
the opponent returns the ball and will not 
make a foot fault. 

Accompanying illustrations show Rus- 
sell Ball of Northwestern University. Illus- 
trations 1 through 6 show a complete 
serve, following which the server gets into 
position for a return in the vicinity of the 
base line, as shown in Illustrations 7 and 8. 
Illustrations 9, 10 and 11 show the player 
going to the net following a serve. 
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Illustration 1—To make sure that he does 
not violate the foot fault rule, the server 
is looking down at his feet. 

Illustration 2—The server is momentarily 
sizing up his opponent just before the serve. 

Illustration 3—The server’s left arm, which 
is ready to begin the toss, is approximately 
parallel to the base line. 

Illustration 4—The racket has started down 
and is beginning to describe a large loop. 
The ball has just been released. 

Illustration 5—The ball is now approxi- 
mately over the server’s left shoulder, and 
the racket is farther along in its loop. 

arenes 6—The server has just hit the 
ball. 

Illustration 7—Having hit the ball, the 
server is following through. 

Illustration 8—The player is now in posi- 
tion near the base line. His feet are apart, 
his knees are bent, his body is low, both 
hands are supporting the racket, and he is 
in position to return the ball. 
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Illustration 9—In this and the two follow- 
ing illustrations, the player, having served, 
is shown going to the net to play the ball. 
He starts fast, keeping his eyes on the ball, 
his knees bent and his body low. 


Illustration 10—The server is going to the 
net fast. He is crouching low, his knees are 
bent, and he is already in full stride. His 
head is up, and he is watching the ball and 
the actions of his opponent. 


Illustration 11—The player is continuin 
to go in fast. He has splendid control o 
his body, which is still low. His left hand 
supports the racket at the throat to help 
get it in position for fast net play. 


Baseball Program for Playgrounds, 
-Sandlots and Parks 


OUR years ago it was planned to 
in stimulate the national game of base- 

ball among the boys of Beatrice, 
Nebraska. The boys were then playing 
what they called “baseball” under rules 
that were a mixture of kittenball, indoor 
baseball and regular baseball. This, nat- 
urally, led to many arguments as to what 
was legal and illegal in the way of play. 
Briefly, our problem was “What kind of 
ball should we encourage the boys to 
play?” especially with kittenball gaining 
in popularity and in many places being 
preferred to the hard ball or regulation 
baseball. 

There were other problems that had to 
be solved. ‘We needed a game that could 
be playeg-@n either a small or large play- 
ground. We wanted the adoption of a 
set of rules that would be fair and to the 
best interests of all. We found that the 
smaller boys were timid about fielding a 
hard hit baseball, and in batting were 
afraid to stand up to the plate. We knew 
that the boys wanted to play “a regular 
game of baseball.” 


Modified Playing Rules 
FTER careful study and considerable 
experimenting, we discovered that, 
by playing with the rules of official hard 
baseball and making four minor changes, 
we would have a satisfactory game that 
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By Ed Higginbotham 
Public Schools, Beatrice, Nebraska 


could meet the requirements of our situ- 
ation. 

The changes that were made are as fol- 
lows: 

1. Play is on a 60 foot instead of a 90 
foot diamond. 

2. The pitcher’s plate is 48 feet 8 inches 
from the home plate. 

3. A 10-inch playground baseball is 
used—outseam or the new concealed lace 
ball. 

4. No restrictions are made as to the 
style of delivery of the pitcher. 

5. The use of regular baseball gloves and 
pads is permitted. 





Se baseball program put into oper- 
ation by Ed Higginbotham, Beat- 
rice, Nebraska, High School coach, 
has attracted state wide attention. 
Verne Moore, State Chairman of the 
American Legion Junior Baseball pro- 
gram wrote to Higginbotham: “You 
are going at the thing just exactly the 
way I think it should be done, and I 
am sure it will bring you splendid re- 
sults, not only from the important 
standpoint of getting a greater number 
of boys into the program, but also to 
help you develop winning representa- 
tive teams.” Higginbotham’s program 
is described in this article. 





We have been playing this way for the 
past three years and it has proved to be 
very satisfactory, especially because the 
boys like to play baseball under these reg- 
ulations. The game can be played on all 
playgrounds and it permits the smaller 
boys to learn real baseball. The rules are 
not confusing, thus helping the boys to 
learn and better understand the game of 
regular baseball. : 

After a boy has learned to field and 
bat a ball correctly and is not afraid of 
it, in fielding or in batting, it is not dif- 
ficult to change him over to using a hard 
ball and the regulation 90 foot diamond. 

During the regular school year we use 
the 10-inch playground ball and small 
diamond. 


Summer Vacation Baseball 
URING the summer vacation period 
a baseball league is sponsored by the 
Beatrice Kiwanis Club. The boys are or- 
ganized into regular teams as a means of 
training and developing players for the 
American Legion Junior Baseball Tourna- 
ment. 

In 1934, the first year that Beatrice en- 
tered the American Legion Tournaments, 
the boys were runners-up to the Neligh 
team which won the Nebraska champion- 
ship. 


In our summer leagues we have four 
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Class A teams and four Class B teams, the 
latter composed of younger boys who can- 
not expect to figure in the regular Legion 
team competition. Each squad has fifteen 
players, which avoids “spiking” with good 
players from other league teams not sched- 
uled to play. All games are played during 
the forenoon, with special practice periods 
in the afternoon. 


League games as outlined above offer 
the following advantages to the boys: even 
competition, a chance for all to play and 
try different positions, actual experience 
in winning and losing games, an oppor- 
tunity to be coached under game condi- 
tions and the possibility of play for more 
boys when the experienced can be mixed 
with the inexperienced players. 


Although considerable time is spent with 
the league teams, the result is that we are 
able to have better teams represent our 
city in the American Legion Tournaments. 
It is by this plan that we are offering to 
a larger number of boys an opportunity 
to learn and to play the game of baseball. 
We feel that the plan has been a distinct 


success. 


Hammer Throwing 


HE purpose of this article is to 
help the beginner and the mediocre 
hammer thrower rather than the 

star who is all set in his form. 

It is true that most of the hammer 
throw champions to date have been well 
above average in size and strength. How- 
ever, no coach should overlook the medium 
sized man who is strong for his size and 
who possesses speed of foot and body. 

For a champion, consistent at 175 feet, 
a man 6 feet 2 inches tall and weighing 
200 pounds may be necessary. But at 
least two men 5 feet 10 inches tall and 
weighing 165 pounds have done better 
than 170 feet, and many men under 175 
pounds have done 150 feet, which is good 
throwing. “A foot for a pound” is ideal, 
but not one man in a hundred ever does it. 


Starting Position 


HE start of the hammer throw is made 
in the front center of the circle. The 
thrower’s feet are flat on the ground, 
twenty to twenty-four inches apart, toes 





Illustration 1—This picture shows Anton 
Kishon, Bates College junior and 1935 Na- 
tional Collegiate champion, in the proper 
stance at the start of the hammer throw. 
His body is erect, his weight well distributed, 
his left knee slightly bent, his body relaxed. 
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By C. Ray Thompson 
Bates College 





A graduating from Bates Col- 
lege in 1913, C. Ray Thompson 
coached for several years in high 
schools and preparatory schools. In 
1924 he returned to Bates as freshman 
coach, and in 1928 he became varsity 
track coach. While an undergraduate, 
he competed in the high and low 
hurdles and the 440-yard dash. He 
was an outstanding end on the foot- 
ball squad. The Bates College track 
team last year placed third in the I. C. 
A. A. A. A. Meet. Two Bates College 
hammer throwers, Anton Kishon and 
Lawrence Johnson, placed first and 
third respectively on the Collegiate 
Honor Roll for 1935. 





pointing slightly outward and _ knees 
slightly bent—the right a bit more than 
the left. The back is straight, the head 
erect, eyes are looking ahead at a point 
above their level. 

Single handles are much better than 


double, for in the release over the left 





Illustration 2—The preliminary swings 
have been completed and the hammer is very 


near its low point. Kishon’s left arm is 
straight, but his right arm is not quite 
straight. Evidence of “settling” is shown, es- 
pecially at the left knee. 





shoulder the right hand, which is on top 
of the left, slides off first. The handle is 
grasped by the left hand at the second 
joint, the right hand being placed over it. 
A glove on the left hand saves wear and 
tear until the hand is hardened. The ball 
of the hammer is then placed on the 
ground well behind and to the right of 
the thrower, from which point it may be 
pulled into the preliminary swings. 


Preliminary Swings 


HE preliminary swings, three in num- 
ber, are of more importance than the 
beginner might think. 

1. They establish the low point, six 
inches to one foot off the ground, depend- 
ing on the height of the thrower, and just 
off the right toe. 

2. They establish the plane of the 
throw, since it is well to have this plane 
similar to that used during the turns. 

3. They help establish the speed of the 
throw, since they should be accelerated 
just enough so that they blend right into 


straight. His weight is about y 
tributed on both feet, which are flat on 
ground and firmly planted. The knee bend 
is about the same in each leg. 





Illustration 4—The ball, now on its way 
up, is a little above waist high, at which 
point the turn on the left heel is started. 
Note that the right foot is still flat on the 
ground and that the right knee is bent a bit 
more than in the previous illustration. This 
is necessary to withstand the pull of the 
hammer and prevent a premature picking 
up of the right foot. 


Illustration 5—This position shows a very 
slight advance from that of Illustration 4. 
The hands are a bit higher, and the right 


heel is off the ground. 


the acceleration desired in the pivots or 
turns. 

4. They help the thrower get the “feel” 
of smoothness and rhythm so necessary 
for a good performance. 

These swings should be absolutely 
smooth, the ball should be high in the 
air, and both arms should be straight at 
the low point. The hands should not go 
over the head, but the back of the left 
hand should brush the hair above the right 
brow. To prevent a jerk as the arms are 
straightened out, the left arm should be 
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straightened first, as soon as possible 
across the chest, and the right as soon as 
the descending ball makes it possible. 
Some sway of the body from side to side 


Illustration 6—With the hammer nearly 
at its high point, the left foot is being twisted 
around to a straight angle and the right 
foot, up on its toes, is waiting for the exact 
instant to be picked up and snapped around. 


Illustration 7—This position, one of the 
most important of the series, shows the high 


point opposite the left shoulder. The left 
foot has made its 180 degree turn, and the 
right foot is about to leave its position. The 
body lean is about as it should be if the body 
is to hold its own during the pivot. 


opposite the hammer is permissible. It 
helps the rhythm and tends to prevent 
stiffness. 


Footwork and Body Turns 

E are now at the first point of real 

difficulty, namely, the footwork and 
the body turns which are necessary to 
the footwork. Many throwers, perhaps 


the majority, use a pivot on the ball of 
the left foot. After each complete turn, 
the right foot is at a spot a foot or so 
behind its original position, and the left 
foot is jerked back correspondingly. This 
form has possibly the advantage of speed. 


Illustration 8—The right foot has just 
left the ground, and the pivot is about to be 
made on the left toe; that is, the front part 
of the ball of the foot. The arms in this pic- 
ture are not orthodox. They are usually 
kept straight and in the same plane. The 
bent arms (a bit exaggerated here), with the 
left elbow higher than the right, is a pecu- 
liarity of Kishon’s which he believes is help- 
ful in twisting the body during the pivot. 
At this point, another picture would be very 
desirable showing the cutting around of the 
right foot and the very important difficult 
movement, the twisting of the hips to get 
the foot planted before the descent of the 
hammer. 


Illustration 9—This is an excellent view of 
the proper position at a point near the com- 
pletion of the first turn. The right foot is 
correctly and firmly placed, and the thrower 
has just enough lean and knee bend to resist 
the pull of the hammer. 
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Illustration 10—This shows the position 
at the end of the third turn. The body is 
settled; the knees are bent in the 
war” position. The right foot at this point 
should be flat on the ground and more firmly 
planted. The ball is at the low point, which, 
it will be noted, has moved from off the 
right toe to directly in front of the thrower. 
The final lift up and over the left shoulder 
is about to begin. 


Also, it allows men with extra large feet, 
provided they can keep the left foot on 
the ground, to make three turns within 
the prescribed seven feet. 

However, this form seems difficult to 
learn without jumping around, and it is 
also hard to make progress straight across 
the circle. The form used by Black and 
Faver of Maine, Kishon and Johnson of 
Bates, three of them I. C. A. A. A. A. 
Champions, and all 170-foot throwers, is 





Illustration 12—Chester Cruikshank of 
Colorado State College, second place winner 
in the 1935 National Collegiate Champion- 
ships. The hammer is nearing its high point 
as the thrower makes his turn. 
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the so-called heel and toe spin. Its chief 
virtues are as follows: 

1. It allows the thrower to keep contact 
with the ground at all times. 

2. It allows the thrower to progress 
straight across the circle more easily than 
do other forms. 

3. It allows the thrower to twist his 
hips and legs faster than his shoulders. 

4. It definitely determines the amount 
of circle used in each turn. 

5. It seems easier for beginners to learn. 

Men with extra large feet, men wearing 
shoes size 114% and up, will experience 
difficulty in mastering three turns. 


Technique of the Turn 


HE technique of the turn in the ham- 
mer throw is as follows: 

1. As the hammer reaches the low 
point, a slight knee dip is made by the 
thrower, and the body starts to twist. 
The feet are still squarely on the ground. 

2. As the ball rises to its high point 
opposite the left shoulder, at right angles 
to the front of the circle, the thrower 
pivots on the heel of his left foot, 180 de- 
grees. During this movement, the right 
shoulder is a bit lower than the left. The 
arms are straight; the weight is on the 
left heel and the inside edge of the right 
foot. A slight strain is felt in the crotch. 

3. As this point is reached, the weight 
of the thrower is put on the toes of the 
left foot, on which the pivot is made. The 
right foot is pushed up and cut around 
to a point not over a foot behind its start- 
ing position. During this process, the 
body has been kept well ahead of the 
hammer. Many throwers seem to go with 
the hammer, depending on speed and final 
snap for distance. These men usually lack 
proper height in their throws. 





Illustration 11—The hammer has just left 
the hands in the release. The form illus- 
trated here is not especially good. The feet 
are too far apart; the hands are too low. 


4. The feet must be firmly and accu- 
rately planted in a position similar to their 
original position before the hammer is 
again at its low point. 

The second and third turns, a fourth 
in rare cases, are very similar to the first 
but of course increasingly difficult. If it 
seems unlikely that a man will master 
three turns in good form, better throw- 
ing will be done by speeding up and con- 
centrating on two. 


The Actual Throw or Release 
LL during the pivots, a body lean and 


knee bend should be maintained suf- 
ficient to resist the pull of the hammer. 





Illustration 13—Cruikshank in the release. 
This hammer thrower made the best recog- 
nized throw of 1935, 174 feet 734 inches in 
a dual meet. He placed second in the Col- 
legiate Honor Roll for 1935. 


Illustration 14—William Rowe, Rhode Is- 
land State College hammer thrower. Rowe’s 
best throw of 1935 was 173 feet 10 inches, 
made in a dual meet. He is shown in the 
starting position. 
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Any attempt at pulling on the hammer 
with the arms will result in getting off 
balance. 

After the third or last turn, the body 
should have a good lean. The feet should 
be flat and well braced. The low point 
has moved a bit to the left and should 
be right in front of the body. As the ball 
comes out of this low point, the back and 
legs are straightened, the head is snapped 
back, and every ounce of strength is put 
into the throw, which is almost directly 
over the left shoulder. The body is 
twisted, and the turn is made on the out- 
side of the left foot and the ball of the 
right. 

Some throwers prefer a pivot on the 
balls of both feet. If everything is per- 
fect, the thrower will need only a few 
inches of circle in which to balance on 
the ball of the left foot after the follow- 
through. Should greater height be de- 





Carl Snavely 
| oe passing is a broad sub- 


ject. There are a few points about 

the forward pass, however, that are 
particularly interesting. Some of these I 
want to bring up, not because they are 
original with me (most of them are not) 
but because I have found them to be help- 
ful, and because they have not been gener- 
ally used by coaches. 

Of course, as we all know, the first thing 
we need in order to have a good forward 
passing attack is a passer. We cannot do 
much with any kind of forward passing 
game unless we have a passer who is rea- 
sonably reliable. 

Then, one of the next things we have to 
look after is to see that the passer is suit- 
ably protected. There are a good many 
different methods of protecting the passer. 
I believe that in some cases the coaches 
are using methods which might be im- 
proved upon, at least slightly. 

I always assume that we have six op- 
ponents rushing. We usually find, how- 
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sired, an upward snap of the wrists will 
help. 


Suggestions 
WICE a week during training and once 
a week during competition is often 
enough to throw the hammer for distance. 

Strong legs are as necessary as strong 
back and arms. When legs weaken, usually 
in one-half to three-quarters of an hour, 
good throwing is done for the day. Run- 
ning, jumping, hurdling afd similar exer- 
cises should be practiced. 

With each turn, the low point has a 
tendency to move to the left. The thrower 
should watch this carefully, as too much 
movement to the left destroys balance 
after the pivot. 

Some coaches are content with teaching 
one turn the first year. Any boy who 
cannot learn two turns the first year is 
not a good prospect. The thrower should 





forget distance and not give up the strug- 
gle until two turns are learned. It will 
help beginners to go with the hammer at 
first. It is especially important for them 
not to tug at the hammer while the right 
foot is off the ground. They should wait 
until they are set; then pick the hammer 
up again. 

Intelligent use of the 35-pound weight, 
the indoor hammer event, is a decided 
help in building up a man. The foot 
spread may need to be wider, the body 
lean greater, the finish different, and three 
turns impossible or impracticable. The 
35-pound weight is such a rugged event 
that there is danger of straining tired back 
muscles. Anton Kishon of Bates College 
did 48 feet his first year in the 35-pound 
weight, 53 feet 4 inches last year, and 56 
feet 9 inches already this year. It is 
barely possible that he will hit 57 feet 
9 inches, the world’s record, this year. 


Forward Passing 


By Carl Snavely 
University of North Carolina 


ever, that we do not have six opponents 
rushing, but we have to be prepared for 
that. Generally, a balanced line gives a 
team opportunity to protect the passer 
more effectively than does the unbalanced 
line, especially when the ends are split. 
With the ends split, the offensive team has 
a better opportunity of getting its men 
down the field, getting receivers into the 
open. 

Diagram 1 shows an unbalanced line 
with a single wing distribution of men in 
the backfield. My experience has been 
that we can protect the passer the longest 
and best on most passes by using the right 
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tackle, 8, to work on the strong-side de- 
fensive tackle, and 7 to block the short- 
side tackle, and 1 and 2 to take the ends, 
although not necessarily in the exact way 
diagramed. We usually find that it is 
almost impossible to pull out 9 and rely 
on the center to take care of the defensive 
right guard alone. That guard comes 
through pretty fast as a rule. I have 
found it better to leave 9 in the line and 
have 7 and 8 do the blocking. 

That method of blocking, however, will 
not work on a running pass. I have a 
preference for a pass in which the passer 
stays right behind the middle of the line, 
with some kind of fake of a running play, 
picks out his receiver and throws from a 
set position rather . .n on the run. Of 
course, we use differen: kinds of passes. 

If I can avoid it on a play, I do not have 
an ineligible man blocking an end. Fre- 
quently, we play teams that do not have 
either end rushing. Usually we play teams 
on which one end rushes and the other end 
does not rush. In either case, when we 
have an eligible man working on such an 
end, that man is instructed to go out into 
flat territory as soon as possible and be- 
come a possible receiver. Thus, if the de- 
fensive end is covering territory, or cover- 
ing a man, it makes one more offensive man 
for him to cover, and it is just as effective 
as to block that end if he comes in; it 
takes him out of the play. For that rea- 
son, we like to have eligible men do the 
blocking of the ends. 

On a delayed pass, we feel we have to 
block both ends. On a quick pass, we do 
not, as a rule, find that it is necessary for 
us to block both ends. On the quick pass, 
we usually have a fake of a run going to 
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one side or the other, and we block the end 
on the side on which the fake goes, and 
figure on the passer throwing the ball be- 
fore the other end can get to him. 

While we are discussing the question of 
protecting the passer, it also might be 
worth while to discuss the problem of cov- 
ering on a possible intercepted pass. We 
usually have the center pass and block 
until 9 gains contact, and then we have 
the center pull out to the short side. We 
expect 2, the backfield man who blocks the 
short side end, after he had blocked his 
man and loses contact, to float out farther 
to the side. We expect the same thing on 
the strong side. We expect 1 to float out 
after he loses contact. Now, very fre- 
quently these men will be knocked down 
or will not be able to float out. In having 
at least two men trying to float out, we 
usually are certain to get one man out. 
Two of the linemen, 9 and 10, when they 
lose contact, we expect to stay in the mid- 
dle of the line and cover the center on any 
passes that are intercepted. In that way, 
we usually are protected against any kind 
of intercepted pass. 

I guess we all agree that we have to 
have some threat of another type of play, 
or some kind of deception on forward 
passes. I believe we cannot generally do 
much with a pass unless we have a good 
running threat from the same kind of set- 
up. We usually have blockers going in 
the same direction and the same way and 
from the same positions on passes as we 
have on running plays. 

The opposing safety man is an impor- 
tant man in pass defense, particularly in 
passes over the line, and I have a prefer- 
ence for passes down the center. It is an 
important thing to keep the safety man 
back a good distance from the line of 
scrimmage. Therefore, we always make a 
special attempt to have a passer who is 
able to do some quick kicking, and we use 
the quick kick in every game if we can. 
If our quick kicker is so unreliable that we 
cannot take a chance on him, we have him 
quick kick in a few games, so that the 
scouts can see him. We have another 
method, too, of keeping the safety back, 
which I shall mention later. 

I believe it is an important thing for 
the offensive ends to make a fake to block 
before going down the field. Most defen- 
sive backs are taught to study and watch 
the opposing ends and wing-backs before 
the play starts. The instant the ball is 
passed, if the ends block, the safety man 
and the defensive halfbacks move forward 
to prepare themselves for a running play; 
or they set themselves for a pass play if 
the eligible men on the ends of the line 
start down the field. The delay caused by 
a fake at blocking is so_ insignificant that 
I consider it very important for all pass 
receivers. 

Another helpful device for a receiver 
(it is used in a good many sections, I 
know) is for an end going down the field 
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to start looking over one shoulder when 
he first starts down, but, before he gets 
to the point at which the pass is to be 
received, to turn to catch the ball over 
the other shoulder. Most players covering 
a receiver will go to the side toward which 
he is facing. The difficulties of defensive 
men are increased considerably, if the re- 
ceiver switches to the other side a mo- 
ment before he receives the pass. 

The successful passer is always an actor. 
He must fake with the eyes, and fake with 
his head and arms. On all passes, we have 
a definite receiver, the ball to be received 
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at a definite spot. That receiver is re- 
garded as the first choice receiver. We do 
not have our passer watch that man. He 
watches a decoy, and, on every pass play, 
our passer is taught to watch a particular 
decoy, a man that we regard as, say, sec- 
ond choice. If that decoy is uncovered, the 
passer does not look for the first choice 
man at all. He throws the ball immediately 
to the decoy. However, the decoy will 
usually be covered, because the passer is 
looking at him, if for no other reason. We 
expect our intended receiver to get to the 
designated spot, and we expect the passer 
to be able to look to that spot and find 
him there as he brings his arm back ac- 
tually to make the throw. 

On any kind of long pass, we usually 
expect our passer to make an actual fake 
to throw the ball. Some teams have their 
passer actually bring the ball back and go 
through the entire throwing motion. I 
have found that takes a good deal of time. 


I remember, when I used to play baseball, 
if the pitcher balked just a little bit with 
his shoulder, it was just as effective as if 
he wound up and made the entire motion 
of throwing. I believe the same thing is 
true of the football passer. If he makes 
just the slightest movement to throw to 
the decoy, he can switch from that man 
to the designated receiver, and the decep- 
tion is just about as good as it would be 
if he took the time to go through the full 
motion of throwing. 

I believe it is very important that the 
decoys study the situation that they find 
as they go down the field. Frequently, a 
decoy will find that he is not being cov- 
ered. It is almost impossible for the de- 
fense to cover every man, particularly if 
we are able to get four receivers down the 
field, as we usually do when the defensive 
ends do not rush, or when one end does 
not rush. The decoy who is uncovered 
comes back and reports to the signal caller 
that he is uncovered, and, at the first pass- 
ing opportunity, we call a play and throw 
the ball to that decoy. 

We find a little difficulty with the decoys 
because some of them imagine they are 
not being covered, when there is actually 
an opponent close enough to cover them. 
But practice on that particular principle 
will teach the decoys when they can expect 
to be uncovered and be reasonably certain 
of being correct. 

Before a particular game starts, having 
scouted the opposing team and studied it, 
we have a very small number of pass plays 
that we expect to emphasize in that game, 
and we depend more upon finding the un- 
covered men after the game begins than 
upon trying a large assortment of plays 
and hoping that we are going to find a 
man open here and there once in a while. 

The next few diagrams illustrate plays 
which have been very effective in our sec- 
tion of the country, some of which we have 
used ourselves, involving some of these 
principles. The defense illustrated in 
Diagram 2 is used more often than any 
other. The play shown in Diagram 2 is 
hard to defend against. We send 6 down 
the field, and 4 down and to the right. 
They are the decoys. We send 5 through 
the line and then out just as flat as he 
can go. If the defensive team is using the 
short-side end to cover flat territory, he 
will cover 2. If he rushes, 2 will probably 
be open, but that is not the main object 
of this particular play. We may throw to 
2 a number of times without making more 
than two or three yards. We have our 
fullback, 2, to cover in case of an inter- 
ception. If our passer is accurate, the play 
is not particularly dangerous. The thing 
that we want to accomplish is to get the 
defensive right halfback up fast covering 
the play. 

The sequel of the play is this: Sooner 
or later, the passer makes a fake to throw 
to 5. Then he fakes to 4 or 6. In the 
meantime, 5 has gone down, and 3 throws 
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a long pass to him. If the play works, it 
is a touchdown; if it does not work, it is 
just an incompleted pass. It has been 
worked against us probably more effec- 
tively than we have worked it against any- 
body else. Back 2, who comes across, 
makes no effort on the long pass to go flat. 
He blocks the end. He does not block the 
end on the short pass. We call these plays, 
A and B, the short pass and the long pass, 
respectively. On the B play, the long pass 
play, 2 must block the end. This play 
takes a little more time, and better pro- 
tection is required. 

We have several plays similar to these. 
One of the most effective plays was worked 
with 4 going down the field, and 6 faking 
out and then breaking down. On defense, 
we have great hesitancy in having the de- 
fensive left halfback come up to try to 
stop such a pass. We would rather let the 
opposing team complete the flat pass. 

I have said that we have a preference 
for a pass over the center. We have had 
good success with a play something like 
that shown in Diagram 3. Back 3 passes 
the ball very quickly. As our passer gets 
the ball, he steps back, looks to the left and 
passes to 6 over the center of the line. 
We quick kick from just about the same 
position, with 2 going across to his left, 
. except that he stops and blocks. The left 
tackle, 7, steps back and blocks the de- 
fensive right tackle and 1 blocks to the 
strong side. Then 3 kicks down the center. 
If that play fails to keep the safety man 
back, then we have a B pass, as we call it. 
Back 2 goes across to his left and blocks; 
1 blocks the strong-side end. Back 3 on 
this play watches 6. We are attempting to 
draw up the defensive left halfback, and 
the quicker he comes up the better. Back 
3 looks at 6; then he looks at 4, and, in 
the meantime, 6 makes a pivot down the 
field, and 3 throws a long pass to him down 
the center. We made a touchdown with 
that play in one of our important games 
during the past season. 

One of our very good running plays is 
one which works from about the same kind 
of movement in the backfield. Back 3 
makes a threat to pass, and shoots through 
inside tackle on the short side with the 
same interference coming around, and with 
the addition of a guard. 
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We use some long passes, on which we 
have the passer fading back before the 
ball is received. This is a principle which 
we employ with some success. On the pass 
shown in Diagram 4, back 3 fades back. 
He is well protected. Baek 4 starts down 
long, but turns around. On this particular 
play, we regard 5 as the first choice re- 
ceiver. We know the defensive left half- 
back will cover 4, and we know the safety 
man has to cover 5 or 6. Back 3 watches 
6 first, and then he glances at 5, and, if 
those men are covered, he always looks 
at the third man, 4, and he generally is 
open. : 

That play, of course, is not original with 
me, but I can tell you how I came to be 
interested in it. We were playing Villa- 
nova, which had a very clever halfback 
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named Randour. Randour ran back ap- 
parently to make the pass. Our linemen 
rushed in on him. I thought they had him 
all “sewed up,” when he raised his hand 
and made a fake. The linemen jumped to 
block the ball and let him go, and he 
pulled his arm down again and kept the 
ball. An end had gone far down the field. 
Apparently thinking that the play was 
over, or that he was farther down the field 
than the passer could possibly throw, the 
end turned around and started back. Ran- 
dour threw the ball to him, and he caught 
it. I do not know whether the play was 
planned that way or not. If it was, it was 
very cleverly executed. 

We pass quite frequently to 5 right in 
the center. On one occasion, 5 received a 
pass in the center, and, being cornered, 





threw a lateral back to 4, who went for a 
good gain. 

The play shown in Diagram 5 has a 
little different distribution of players than 
the previous plays. They are in short punt 
formation. I would hate to tell you what 
one of our opponents called this formation 
The right end, 6, is out on the flank just a 
little bit. So is the wing-back, 4. We kick 
once in a while from this formation. The 
threat of a kick is always present. Back 3 
is behind the line 6 yards or maybe a little 
more. We generally find that the safety 
man is playing deep on this play; that is, 
unless we are near the defensive team’s 
goal. 

As in the case of all the other passes, 
we have running threats developed. One 
of the running threats we have is shown 
in Diagram 6. Back 2 makes a fake to 1, 
but goes right on through. The play works 
for us better against good teams than poor 
teams, and it works for pretty long gains 
when it does work. 

That is not the main play, however. 
Neither is the play in which we have 1 
running off tackle to his right. On this 
play, 3 is able to get into the interference. 

On the pass play, the main play from 
this formation, the mén start the same 
way. Back 2 gives 1 the ball and fades out 
behind 1 to block the tackle. We send 6 
out to take care of the end; 1 comes back 
5 yards (the quicker he can get the throw 
off the better), and 4 and 5 go down long. 
It is very seldom that we do not have 4 
open. 

The threat of a kick forces the safety 
man to play deep. The threat of an off- 
tackle play keeps the defensive fullback 
and the defensive center close, if they are 
properly faked. If we have any kind of 
passer, he can get the ball to 4 very 
quickly. 

I believe we have a man open on that 
play more often than on other pass plays. 
We also use other plays from this forma- 
tion, just the usual run of passes. 

My subject is not supposed to cover for- 
ward pass defense. When Dr. Clarence 
Spears was coaching at West Virginia, he 
sent a freshman team up to play Bellefont 
Academy where I was coaching at the time. 
We had Franklin Hood, who was a mar- 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Lateral Pass Offense 


By Francis Schmidt 
Ohio State University 


FEW years ago, not many laterals 
A were being thrown. We used to 

push the fullback through the line, 
and then, after a rule was made that we 
couldn’t push, we sent everybody ahead 
of the play. That took away all possible 
lateral men that we might pass to on the 
original play. 
_ Then a rule was passed which, I think, 
has done more to encourage the use of the 
backward pass and lateral pass than any- 
thing else, and that was the rule which 
prevented the defensive team from run- 
ning with a fumbled ball. That gave the 
coach a little encouragement to try a back- 
ward pass. The fact that deception plays 
were coming in made it possible, with one 
man making his full or half spin, to send 
another man faking by, and then to use 
that same man who was faked to as the 
possible receiver of a lateral. 

Even then, backs. were chosen mainly 
for their ability to bang into the line and 
gain ground; they were not chosen because 
of their ball handling ability especially, but 
more for their power and drive. 

I believe we have not even touched the 
surface so far as the use of the lateral pass 
is concerned. Unless our freshmen and our 
high school players are better ball han- 
dlers, we still will not be using it a great 
deal within the next few years. It is a 
good play, I think, and it is a big help to 
an offense. When the forward pass first 
came in, not many coaches wanted to take 
the chance of using it, and it was not de- 
veloped for many years. Now, it is be- 
coming a much more popular play. 

The fact that on a lateral play the ball 
may go out to a wide’man has a tendency 
to spread the secondary defense, at least, 
and maybe causes a difference in the play 
of the defensive end. It has its value. 
Some of us have done nothing much with 
it, and others have done a little bit more 
with it. I think we are overlooking a good 
opportunity when we do not use it in con- 
nection with our other plays. The coach 
who will not take a chance on the lateral 
pass is allowing the opposing teams to 
bunch their defensive strength. 

One of the things that has kept the 
lateral from being used is that the players 
abuse the privilege after they have been 
working on it a little. They lateral at the 
wrong time, and lateral after they have 
been tackled and are not in a position to 
control the ball. And besides, some men 
are not adapted to it, and I do not think 
should be used for throwing laterals. It 
takes a man who has had a little basket- 
ball experience, or at least a natural ball 
handling ability, to throw a lateral. He 
has to have a fine sense of timing so that 
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he does not throw the ball too quickly; 
so that he can keep the ball and maybe 
cut up the field, instead of hitting for the 
side lines too fast, and draw the would-be 
tacklers in on him before he makes his 
lateral pass. Many players do not have 
that sense, it seems to me, and they throw 
the ball too quickly, or they wait until 
they have been tackled and then throw 
the ball. Then they make a bad pass and 
usually lose the ball. 

There are certain parts of the field where 
I believe the lateral should not be thrown. 
I believe the personnel of the team has a 
lot to do with ‘whether or not you are 
going to be successful with your lateral 
passing. The awkward boy, or the boy who 
is not nimble with his fingers, is not going 
to be a successful lateral passer. I do not 
know what per cent, but probably 75 per 
cent, depends upon the man who throws 
the lateral. That man has to be the clever 
man. We would like to have a rabbit to 
receive the lateral, but it is more impor- 
tant to have the man who throws the pass 
to be on the alert than the man out on 
the outside edge. 

We find, too, that the man who is to 
receive the lateral is often very careless, 
and gets up on a line with the man throw- 
ing the pass. Of course, he has to learn to 
time his runs so that he is obliquely back 
of the man throwing to him. Another 
thing, he must have a little deception in 
his getting out to receive the lateral. If 
he has made a fake, he ought to carry it 
out in such a way that opposing players 
do not pay any attention to him. If he 
starts running hard, he will attract atten- 
tion. He has to come up late and fast in- 
stead of too early. Those are some of the 
things we have trouble with. 

Lateral passes will never supplant your 
running offense. You have to have a good 
running offense, or your lateral passing 
will never work. Any man who can get 
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in front of the ball-carrier has to go on 
and carry out his assignment. Those men 
who have, say, blocked the ends can get up 
and trail this play to good advantage—I 
mean, if you are using the lateral as a 
play, not as an open field, free-for-all lat- 
eral that is thrown on the player’s own 
option. Certainly every man must carry 
out his assignment first and get in front 
of the ball-carrier if that is his assignment. 
Those men who are used for deception 
purposes only are the best ones to trail the 
play and try to get in position in time to 
receive a lateral when the ball-carrier is 
caught. 

On outside plays behind the line, our 
men carry the ball in the regular way; 
that is, in their two hands up close against 
the body, just as in basketball, for a pass 
out to the man they are going to throw to. 
They carry the ball in the same way for 
an off-tackle play. On line plays, our men 
carry the ball close to the stomach, with 
two hands on it. Oftentimes, on a lateral 
going to the outside, as the back hits the 
line, he makes an outside pivot as in bas- 
ketball and makes his pass out to the re- 
ceiver. Then, on passes that are behind 
the line, as on a reverse play, where there 
is a reverse and the tail-back is going out 
well to the side, after a back gets the ball, 
he tries to keep it down low, and to keep 
in a bent position. Very often on such a 
play, he uses an under-handed one-hand 
pass. Of course, if the back has to throw 
over an end who is coming in, he will have 
to use the two-hand overhead pass. 

Another very important thing is the 
timing. The player who is making the lat- 
eral has to give a lead pass. If the pass is 
not thrown in front of the receiver, and he 
has to stop, the entire advantage of the 
play is gone. If the pass is not made so 
that the receiver can take it on the run, 
most of the advantage is gone. 
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There are all kinds of possibilities, I 
think, not only for making plays but for 
getting the players lateral-minded. Some 
fellows never think of throwing a lateral. 
Now, with the slow whistle, they can 
pivot and get the ball free with this pass. 
But, as I say, some backs never can get 
that idea. My thought would be for those 
backs merely to fake the lateral and not 
run the risk of a fumble. 

The most common laterals are those re- 
ceived behind the line, as shown in Dia- 
gram 1. The fullback, 2, takes the ball and 
drives in to the line, handing the ball to 
1, who shoots a lateral out to the tail-back, 
3. This play has a little deception to it. 








Our best laterals come out of our usual 
formations. That is what makes them 
effective—coming out of regular forma- 
tions. A play like a regular buck into the 
line, a play off tackle, and a play inside 
of tackle give probably the best results. 

The plays beyond the line of scrimmage 
are more effective when the lateral is used; 
that is, when the defense is drawn in on 
the ball-carrier. An example of such plays 
is the simple reverse from a single wing- 
back formation as shown in Diagram 2. 


The defensive right end is taken care of 


by 1 and the right guard. The wing-back 
carries the ball, and, as he gets it across 
the line, he throws an underhanded pass 
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to the tail-back, 3. These plays usually go 
a little farther than ordinary running 
plays because of the fact that the defensive 
half back has been pulled in. 

Another good development, but one we 
have not done much with, is throwing a 
forward pass down to a crossing end and 
having him lateral out to a wing-back who 
is also eligible. If you have a team that is 
alert, that type of pass has lots of pos- 
sibilities. 

Some of the coaches in our conference 
use the lateral and then the forward pass, 
as shown in Diagram 3. That has been 
very effective in some instances. 

(Continued on page 43) 


Football and the Development of a 
Wholesome Personality 


E have previously presented the 

W facts and conditions intended to 

show wherein football may be an 
activity conducted under conditions mak- 
ing for mental health and the wholesome 
personality. 

The evidence indicates that football by 
its inherent nature is an activity well 
suited for educational development and 
adjustment. It also indicates that quali- 
fied leadership, a health program and 
sound educational objectives, all under 
complete control of the college adminis- 
tration, are essential for its conduct on 
this level. 


Sound Health Habits 


E have considered possible condi- 

tions necessary for mental health. 
These conditions may be learned responses 
and as such may be modified and become 
habitual. The responses when controlled 
are good behavior responses. They may 
become good behavior patterns, and these 
are sound health habits. Thus, football 
can contribute to sound mental health of 
the participants. 
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Part III 


By Frank Wilton 


Miami University 


Sound health habits are the means used 
to control behavior in the process of de- 
veloping a wholesome personality. While 
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Warner Wilton. 








Frank Wilton 
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personality 1s an imtegration ot the physi- 
cal and mental, we may speak of certain 
sound health habits from their physical 
aspects; for example, the athlete learning 
the desirability of bathing after exercise. 
Without considering the mental satisfac- 
tion which may or may not accompany a 
bath, we may say that bathing is a cus- 
tom which is healthful, and, as such, it 
is a sound health habit. 


Diet 
HE football coach has an important 
influence on the diet of his players. 
Through the encouragement of the coach, 
the athlete may secure a working knowl- 
edge of the principles of nutrition, includ- 


ing selection of a diet—of amounts and 
of balance. 

The problem of what the player can 
eat is a common sense one.*7 Many an 
athlete has a hard time getting enough to 
eat. This has been especially true during 
the last few years of economic depression. 
Consequently, coaches have had the prob- 
lem of deficient diet among their players. 

The college health services generally 
supervise the food supply of the campus. 
The coach is in a position in which co-op- 
eration with the health services is of great 
value. He can influence the player to 
select a balanced diet adapted to his needs 
—especially during the playing season. 
The following is an example of the train- 


ing diet that should be useful to the coach 
in common sense diet rules: “The feed- 
ing of the Stanford football athlete during 
training consists of the following basic diet. 
He may have other foods as well, but the 
following must be included daily in order 
to provide for the kind of balanced diet 
we desire. 
Basic Diet 
One quart of milk. ; 
Two servings of fruit—one fresh when- 
ever possible. 
Rye, corn or whole wheat bread twice 
daily. 


87 “Science Dispels Food Phobias of Foot- 


ball Players,” Hygeia, November, 1933 (11: 


1051). 
(Continued on page 38) 


Intramural Sports Instead of the 
Usual Physical Education 


URING the school year 1932-33, 
D an Intramural Sports Depart- 

ment was organized at the Field- 
ing High School of Paris, Idaho, replac- 
ing the Physical Education Department. 
This does not mean that physical educa- 
tion itself has been discontinued. It means 
that “physical education,” as interpreted 
by the majority of educators and parents, 
is not being taught; a program of activity 
which has as its motto, “Every boy and 
girl in a sport, and a sport for every boy 
and girl,” has been inaugurated. 

At this point it might be well to show 
the relationship of intramural sports to in- 
terschool athletics at Fielding High. It is 
not intended that intramural sports shall 
replace interschool competition, but only 
that it shall cut down the number of in- 
terschool games, relieving to a certain ex- 
tent the stress thrown on the individual 
athlete through a long athletic season. The 
present system of intramural sports serves 
as a basis for selection of team material 
by affording the coach a chance to see a 
greater number of boys in participation 
and a chance for a greater number of boys 
to participate. 


Intramural and Interschool Programs 


HE sports used in the intramural pro- 

gram are so arranged seasonally that 
they appear on the intramural calendar 
before they appear on the interschool cal- 
endar. 

Every normal individual desires to com- 
pete physically with those of his own age 
and ability. Every boy and girl needs 
“physical education.” To educate the in- 
dividual physically and at the same time 
meet his or her desires, the activity pro- 
gram is entirely adequate. It is the duty 
of the school to foster sports that meet the 
competitive desire of the student and at 
the same time meet his physical needs. 
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By H. B. Hunsaker 
Fielding High School, Paris, Idaho 





UNDER the supervision of H. B. 
Hunsaker, Director of Athletics, 
an intramural sports program has been 
installed at Fielding High School, 
Paris, Idaho, which has attracted state 
wide attention. In emphasizing intra- 
mural sports, however, the interscho- 
lastic program has not been neglected, 
and Fielding High School is noted for 
its successful teams. Mr. Hunsaker re- 
ceived his undergraduate training at 
Utah State College. He was granted 
the degree of Master of Science in 
Physical Education by the University of 
Oregon in 1931. 








H. B. Hunsaker 


When schools are favorably situated for 
interschool competition, and the cost of 
transportation and the time lost by travel 
are not great factors, then by proper ar- 
rangement of several school teams, many 
desired effects may be derived from an in- 
terschool program. The above factors are 
very important at Fielding High School. 
We therefore have met the needs of the 
student by developing an intramural pro- 
gram for all who desire it, using our in- 
terschool competition as a climax to each 
sport for those who excel in the sport. 
Many sports and projects are used in the 
intramural program that are not used in 
interschool competition. 


Sports in the Intramural Program 
UR intramural program recognizes 
four recreational desires of the stu- 
dent: (1) team competition, (2) individual 
competition, (3) individual hobbies (stu- 
dents have desires for handiwork and can 
build equipment that they can use in their 
own recreation), (4) social recreation. In 
working out a program to care for the 
above desires, two very important items 
besides equipment are considered; they 
are individual and community needs. 
The following program of sports was 
used last year: 


Fai SEMESTER 


Soft Baseball Basketball 
Push-Up Posture Parade 
Archery Wrestling 
Pull-Up Free Throw 
Fox Trot Rye Waltz 
Sprinc SEMESTER 
Boxing Cross-Country 
Tumbling Hesitation Waltz 
Athletic Tap Dance Track 
Horse Shoes Volley Ball 
Kite Flying Posture Parade 


In each semester, all four desires of the 
(Continued on page 36) 
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Athletic Control—by Whom? 


s bpery delegates who attended the last convention 
of the National Collegiate Athletic Association 
in New York City spent some time in discussing the 
question of control of athletics within the colleges 
and universities. This is an interesting question 
that deserves attention at this time. 

One of the men who attended the convention has 
pointed out that, thirty or forty years ago, athletics 
within the colleges were practically controlled by 
the undergraduate students and by the young 
alumni, especially alumni who had prior to gradu- 
ation been actively engaged in athletic sports. With 
athletics becoming more and more an important 
factor in the colleges, it became apparent that un- 
less adult supervision of athletics was instituted 
the presidents and governing boards would soon 
find it necessary to put an end to intercollegiate 
athletic competition. With this in mind, the idea 
of faculty control of athletics was adopted. It was 
assumed that the men on the faculty who were ap- 
pointed to supervise and regulate college athletics 
would, in the first place, be adults; second, they 
would be more or less permanent; and, third, they 
would think not primarily of athletics but rather of 
the welfare of the educational institutions. 

Since these changes in athletic administration 
took place, there have come into existence some 
sixty or seventy college conferences and the Na- 
tional Collegiate Athletic Association as well. 

One of the men who attended a group meeting in 
New York City called attention to the fact that fac- 
ulty control of athletics at one institution in his 
section of the country no longer existed. He pointed 
out that, against the wishes of the Faculty Board 
of Control, athletic scholarships had been set up in 
that institution, that the trustees employed coaches 
who were not recommended by the faculty commit- 
tee, made up their own budget and in every sense 
of the phrase had taken over the responsibility of 
controlling and administering athletics in that col- 
lege. 

Other men frankly admitted that similar condi- 
tions have resulted in their sections of the country. 
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It is interesting to analyze this situation. While 
conditions have developed differently in the various 
N.C. A. A. districts, the following example of what 
happened in one institution is presented with the 
thought that it may be more or less typical of what 


has taken place in other sections. It was pointed 
out that in a certain university the trustees had at 
different times ignored the advice of the Faculty 
Board and, instead, had accepted the advice of the 
officers of some of the alumni groups. The alumni 
in question did not in fact represent the general 
alumni body. For instance, in a certain city there 
lived at least one thousand alumni—men who had 
graduated from the college in question. In this city 
there was an alumni organization. The leading 
alumni did not attend the meetings, and a small 
group, composed of men who with very few excep- 
tions had never had any part in athletics, gained 
control. The chairman of the group was a man 
who had never competed in college athletics, but 
this man was assumed to represent the opinion of 
all of the university or college alumni living in that 
city. 

It may be assumed that in every center of popu- 
lation the alumni of this or that institution, as a 
whole, have a sane and sensible attitude toward 
college athletics. They are not in favor of exerting 
pressure on the authorities in the home institution. 
They, however, do not take the time to exert an in- 
fluence at alumni meetings, and the result is that 
they are misrepresented when a fight for athletic 
control ensues. 

This is not peculiar to athletics. Very often 
American Legion posts, luncheon clubs and other 
similar organizations are dominated by those who 
in no sense of the word might be called big men. 
Why is this so? Undoubtedly the organizations 
mentioned were originally manned by persons who 
thought straight and who had the best interests of 
their organizations and communities at heart. 
These men, however, became engrossed in their own 
business and personal affairs, with the result that 
they neglected some of their other duties. 

Turning for a moment to civic matters, we see 
that the same lack of attention on the part of lead- 
ing citizens to city politics has not infrequently re- 
sulted in the development of political cliques made 
up of men who are not big enough to develop suc- 
cessful business concerns or industries. As a result, 
the good people of the community are misrepre- 
sented, the city is plunged into debt and everyone 
suffers. 

If college athletics are to survive, they must be 
managed and controlled by unselfish, altruistic men 
who are interested more in the development of the 
right kind of athletics than they are in a selfish de- 
sire to control and dominate the athletic depart- 
ment. Are we entering a third phase of college 
athletics so far as the administration and control of 
the athletic departments are concerned? That the 
situation as described in the early paragraphs of 
this editorial is superior to the condition that ex- 
isted under faculty control is doubtful. We do not 
contend that the academic man’s judgment con- 
cerning athletics is always to be preferred to the 
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judgment of men living away from the campus, but 
we do insist that, generally speaking, the outsiders 
who are so eager to control the athletic destinies of 
the various institutions are not to be trusted in do- 


ing as good a job as are the men living on or near 
the campus. 


What It Takes 


FAMOUS physician who in his day was like- 

wise a famous athlete recently met his old col- 
lege coach and the two visited over their luncheon 
coffee. The Doctor when asked about his work fi- 
nally explained that in addition to his regular prac- 
tice he was engaged in research and at the present 
was trying to discover a remedy that would allevi- 
ate human suffering and be in every sense of the 
word a boon to the race. He goes home from his 
office night after night and after a light dinner 
sleeps for an hour or so and then when all is quiet 
works four or five or sometimes six hours on his 
task. This is interesting because if he succeeds in 
accomplishing the desired results he will not make 
a financial profit from his discovery but the point 
in this story is that the Doctor told his former coach 
that many of the lessons that had stuck with him 
and had been of the most value were lessons that 
he had learned when he was a college athlete. For 
instance, he said that frequently he was tempted 
to give up his research work and take life easy, but 
whenever he was thus tempted he recalled how he 
used to punish himself at the end of a race. . 

A football player came into Chicago last summer 
seeking employment. He found two jobs, one a 
white collar, easy job and another which was in the 
nature of hard manual toil. Both jobs paid about 
the same. This man selected the difficult job. His 
was a foolish decision as judged by some standards, 
but this young athlete probably has realized early 
in life that if he is to succeed either in football or 
in life he will have to subject himself to certain 
hardships and endure some of life’s disciplines. 

A business man at a luncheon the other day asked 
the other men around the table if any of them knew 
where he could obtain a young man who cared to 
enter his concern, a young man who would report 
for work a few minutes ahead of the starting time 
each morning and who would be so interested in 
making good that he would stay after the others 
had left in the evening. The men around the table 
all agreed that such young men were hard to find. 

A vice president of a great railroad system re- 
lates the following. When he was a youngster he 
could not find a job and so he went to a railroad 
freight warehouse and worked without pay. There 
were other boys like him there in the warehouse, 
and when a truck pulled up they would race to see 
who would be the first to help the men load the 
truck. This boy after a short time made himself 
indispensable and was given his first job. He had 
what it takes and today holds a very prominent 
position. 

The coaches of the country are rendering their 
boys a great service in teaching them that there is 
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no royal road to success in athletics and in helping 
them to understand that if they win out in the game 
of life they will have to pay the price. There are 
many these days who are dreaming of millenniums 
and Utopias, who think that life should be safe, easy 
and foolproof, but twenty years hence these chaps 
will be working for the boys who today are labor- 
ing, sacrificing and getting themselves ready for the 
big event. 

This is a great time to be a high school or college 
coach. Every coach has an opportunity to teach the 
lessons of life, lessons which for the most part are 
learned better on the playing field than in the class 
room. 


Overhead Expenses 
CERTAIN university some years ago very 


A materially enlarged its physical education 
plant. Enough money was appropriated to com- 
plete the building program. Today, however, the 
regents at this institution have found difficulty in 
securing large enough appropriations to operate 
{his expensive plant. The result is that salaries 
have been cut and most of the leading faculty men 
have left the institution. 

In the last fifteen years, many of the schools and 
colleges have erected very pretentious athletic 
plants. Some are already experiencing difficulty in 
operating the plants, and others will undoubtedly 
realize in years to come that it is one thing to build 
a plant and it is yet another thing to maintain it. 

Wise observers predict that no matter what polit- 
ical party is in power for the next four years, taxes 
will be increased and appropriations for city and 
state supported institutions will be decreased. The 
American people today are spending something like 
fifteen billion dollars a year for government. This 
of course means that they cannot spend as much for 
education as they otherwise could. 

The wise athletic directors will hope that eco- 
nomic conditions throughout the country will im- 
prove to such an extent that our many government 
and private debts can be paid without curtailing 
such necessary institutions as those of education, 
including athletics. At the same time, it is the part 
of wisdom to figure that we may find ourselves in 
difficulty in 1937 and thereafter. 

This summer the bonus money will be put in cir- 
culation and large sums of government money will 
also be distributed. Several million of these dollars 
undoubtedly will be spent for high school and col- 
lege football tickets. This being true, it is the part 
of wisdom to put these tickets on sale late in the 
summer, and it perhaps would be wise for institu- 
tions that make a profit to spend at least part of 
that money in paying up back debts, and in setting 
aside a reserve fund as an insurance against pos- 
sible future bad times. One of the largest univer- 
sities in the country, a university that has erected 
a fine plant and paid for it, is planning on starting 
next year to set aside a certain per cent of football 
profits for the creation of an endowment fund. The 
interest from this fund will be expended annually in 
operating the physical education and athletic plant. 
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DES OLYMPICS TRY 
MOINES ! 
SAYS f 
“WELCOME!” | 


The Greater Des 
Moines Committee ex- 
tends a cordial invitation 
to all American university, 
college, and high school ath- 
letes to attend the Drake Relays, 
and will make every effort to make 
their stay here a pleasant one. The 
eyes of the athletic world are turned to- 
ward the Drake Relays for 1936. Preemi- 
nent among all athletic events in America, the 
‘l'wenty-seventh Annual Relays will be held in 
Des Moines, April 24 and 25. Twenty-five hundred 
athletes from leading universities, colleges, and high 
schools will make this an outstanding event. Records 
are bound to fall. New stars will appear in the athletic sky. 


WE’LL HELP MAKE RESERVATIONS 


The Headquarters Chairman, Drake Relays Committee, will be glad to =F 
make hotel reservations for you and your team. Special railroad rates, one : ; al 

' fare plus one-third for round trip from any point in the United States. Linn Philson, of Draipthe 1 
For further information write Director FRANKLIN (Pitch) JOHNSON, Drake Relays High J4}p, an 
DRAKE UNIVERSITY, DES MOINES, IOWA. Chempion, will be cariren ® 
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1936 
Relays 
Program 
SPECIAL EVENTS 
100-Yard Dash, 120- 
Yard High Hurdles, 440- 
Yard Hurdles, Two-Mile 
Run, High Jump, Broad 
Jump, Pole Vault, 16-Lb. Shot 
Put, Discus Throw, Javelin 
Throw, and Hop, Step and Jump. 


UNIVERSITY SECTION 


440-Yard Relay, 880-Yard Relay, One- 
Mile Relay, Two-Mile Relay, Four-Mile 
Relay, Medley Relay, 480-Yard High Hurdle 
Shuttle Relay. 


COLLEGE SECTION 

880-Yard Relay, One-Mile Relay, Two-Mile Relay, 
Sprint Medley Relay. 

HIGH SCHOOL SECTION 


(Separate Relays for Class A and Class B Schools. High Schools 
with Over 600 Students, and All Out of the State of Iowa are in Class 
A.) 440-Yard Relay, 880-Yard Relay, One-Mile Relay, Two-Mile Re- 


lay. 
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The Effectiveness of Motion 
Pictures as a Coaching Device 


By Roy E. Priebe 
Santa Paula Union High School, Santa Paula, California 


OTION pictures are being used 
M by coaches more extensively 

every year. Leading high 
schools, preparatory schools and colleges 
of the nation are spending thousands of 
dollars annually for motion pictures of 
their athletic contests. While coaches are 
of the opinion that showing these films to 
participating athletes will bring about an 
improvement in their performances, there 
is, as yet, little scientific evidence to sub- 
stantiate this belief. 

Just how effective slow motion pictures 
can be as a coaching device was proved 
recently in an experiment conducted by 
the writer at Polytechnic High School in 
Los Angeles, when a group of boys was 
given instruction in the Western roll style 
of high jumping. 

Results obtained astounded even the ex- 
perimenter, who found that boys receiv- 
ing instruction from motion pictures out- 
jumped their classmates on an average of 
3.69 inches after six weeks of training. 

A detailed description of the procedure 
followed in the study is presented here for 
a dual purpose: first, to enable the reader 
to appreciate the scientific accuracy of the 
data, and, second, to serve as a guide to 
others who wish to make similar experi- 
ments. Incidentally, this is excellent ma- 
terial for a Master’s thesis in physical 
education. 


Preliminary Procedure 

begin with, the high jump was se- 

lected for this experiment because of 

the ease of measuring and tabulating re- 

sults. The Western roll style of jumping 

was chosen because most of the authori- 

ties on the Pacific Coast prefer it and con- 
sider it the best form. 

As the first step, forty boys from the 
regular gym classes at Polytechnic High 
School were asked to volunteer to partici- 
pate in the experiment. Of this number, 
twenty-six were selected, the others being 
eliminated for various reasons, such as 
irregular attendance, excessive weight, 
lack of general physical or mental ability. 
The fact that the boys volunteered as- 
sured their interest and co-operation in 
the project. 

The second step involved obtaining 
specific data about each individual. Age, 
height, weight, leg spring, previous ath- 
letic experience and intelligence quotient 
were tabulated, and these data, coupled 
with a record of the height every boy 
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A* the present time, Roy E. Priebe 
is head of the Physical Education 
Department of the Santa Paula Union 
High School of Santa Paula, Cali- 
fornia. He received his B.S. in Physical 
Education from the University of 
Southern California in 1933 and later 
took his M.S. there. His hobby is pho- 
tography, and he has produced slow 
motion films on track and field athletics 
and on fancy diving. A practical re- 
sult of Priebe’s use of films in coaching 
is the record of last year’s Santa Paula 
track and field team: championships in 
the league, county and district. The 
study on the high jump which Priebe 
conducted while at Polytechnic High 
School, Los Angeles, has attracted na- 
tion wide attention. In addition to the 
films mentioned above, he had made 
“miracle eye” series on all track and 
field events, football fundamentals, 
basketball techniques and golf. 





could clear using the scissors form of 
jumping, were used in pairing the students 
so that each one had a “control” of equal 
potential ability. 

Next, the pairs were separated into two 
groups of thirteen each, the averages of 
which were approximately equal with re- 
spect to height, weight? age, leg spring, 
I. Q. and jumping ability. One group was 
used as the motion picture experimental 
group and the other as a control. (See 
Table I for groupings.) 

For six weeks the boys in both groups 
were given intensive training in the funda- 





Roy E. Priebe 


mentals of high jumping, Western roll 
style. Instruction periods, fifty minutes 
in length, were held five days a week dur- 
ing the regular gym class time. Care was 
exercised to keep the instruction identical 
in both groups so that neither would have 
an advantage. 

Coaching included verbal explanations 
and demonstrations of the run, the take- 
off, the lift, the layout, the turn and the 
landing. Improvement of technique be- 
came a group project, with the instructor 
explaining and correcting faults of indi- 
viduals in the presence of the entire group 
so that all could profit from suggestions 
offered. 


Motion Picture Group Training 

N addition to the general group instruc- 

tion described above, members of the 
motion picture unit received special coach- 
ing in which films, showing the form of 
high jumping used by champions and also 
the performances of the individual boys 
in the group, were observed, studied and 
discussed. 

At the beginning of the second week of 
the experiment, members of the motion 
picture group were shown slow motion 
pictures of jumps made by Robert Van 
Osdel, former I. C. A. A. A. A. champion 
from the University of Southern Califor- 
nia, Walter Marty, world’s record holder 
from Fresno State College, and Simon 
Toribio, champion of the Philippines and 
an Olympic contestant in 1932. 

The projection speed was increased to 
show the performances at actual speed, 
and then slowed down in order that each 
phase of the jump could be observed more 
closely. At points where the more im- 
portant fundamentals were depicted, the 
projector was stopped completely, and the 
pictures were shown as “stills.” 

At least once a week during the entire 
course of the experiment this process was 
repeated so that students might observe 
and analyze new points about the high 
jump. 

After the boys had had a week of trial 
and error work on the event, motion pic- 
tures were taken of the ones in the ex- 
perimental group. These pictures were 
then shown to this group only, and de- 
fects of the boys, as revealed on the screen, 
were closely observed and were criticized 
as the projector was slowed down and, 
often, stopped. 

Questions were asked and answered, and 
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1—There are two dots on the handle of the 
bat. One reads “left hand up”—the other, 
“right hand up.” A right-handed player 
holds the bat so that the “right hand” dot 
lines up with the curved portion of his hand 
(between thumb and finger). Note that the 
trade-mark is not “up,” but tipped forward. 
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2—When the bat swings back, the trade- 
mark turns “in.” As the bat swings forward, 
the trade-mark turns “up.” 
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3—At contact, the bat is parallel to the 
ground, with the edge of the grain forward, 
the trade-mark “up,” the wrist directly be- 
hind the blow. Result—a POWER DRIVE! 
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HEN Reach introduced the 
- new “Resilite Treatment” last 
year, you got baseball bats that were 
livelier, tougher and harder-driving. 


For 1936 Reach adds a plus to 
Resilite with Safety Grip Dots—an 
idea developed to teach the player 
the correct way to hold the bat to in- 
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forces the batter to always “hit with 
the trade-mark up.” 


Your Reach dealer will be glad 
to give you full information or 
write to A. J. Reach, Wright & Dit- 
son, Philadelphia, New York, Chi- 
cago and San Francisco. 
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@ The Reach Official American League Ball is just what its name implies: 
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the pictures of the finished performers, 
Marty, Van Osdel and Toribio, were again 
shown, compared with the boys’ form and 
discussed in detail by members of the 
group and the instructor. 

On two other occasions, at the end of 
the third week and at the beginning of 
the fifth week, motion pictures were again 
made of the students’ efforts, and these 
were compared with their previous at- 
tempts and those of the college men. 

Of course, the boys in the group which 
received no moving picture instruction 
were kept busy during this time with prac- 
tice based on verbal instruction and dem- 
onstration which were shared by the mo- 
tion picture unit. 

Weekly records of the heights jumped 
by members of both groups were kept. 


These were available to the students when- 
ever they wanted to see them. This was 
a means of motivation of the groups 
through stimulating competition. 


Results of the Experiment 


SIDE from the fact that at the end 

of six weeks of training the boys in 
the motion picture group were able to 
jump 3.69 inches higher than their class- 
mates who had had the same training 
minus the movies, there are a number of 
interesting points brought out by this 
study. They are as follows: 

1. Both groups were approximately 
equal in ability to jump the scissors style, 
but the controls were potentially superior, 
for the boys in this unit outjumped those 
in the motion picture group on an aver- 


age of .66 of an inch at the beginning of 


the study. The difference was negligible, 
however. 

2. The first Western roll jumps re- 
corded (at the end of the third week) 
showed the effects of motion picture train- 
ing on members of the motion picture 
group, for they jumped on an average 5.38 
inches higher than did the controls. 

3. In their first recorded Western roll 
jumps, the motion picture group perform- 
ers, with two exceptions, exceeded their 
scissors jump marks, while the controls, 
with two exceptions, failed to equal their 
scissors jump records. (Records referred 
to here, as well as in 2 above, were taken 
at the end of the third week.) 

4. During the fourth week, the motion 
picture group boys improved at a more 





























































































































TABLE I 
COMPARISON OF GROUP AVERAGES 
Group Age Height, Weight 1.Q Yr. In lt. First First Best Last 
Inches ie School Inches Scissors | W. Roll | W. Roll | W. Roll 
| 
NE eee | 16.307 | 68.096 | 134.61 99.01 2 19.74 53.96 49.38 54.00 53.84 
Motion Picture Group.......... | 16.307 | 67.75 | 185.07 | 100.61 2 19.321 | 53.30 54.76 57.92 57.53 
dams nedaeens00c<s6. .C00 .346 46 1.60 0 .419 .66 5.38 3.92 3.69 
TABLE II 
DATA ON MOTION PICTURE COACHED GROUP 
, Previous Leg . . 
Height, . Yr. In : : First First Best Last 
ss | Age | Inches’ | Weight | 12 | gchoot | pathetic | Spr" | Scissors | W. Roll | W. Roll | W. Roll 
IMP..........| 16 | 70.5 133 100 2 Basketball | 15.5 52 52 | (55.5 54 
II MP... ey 16 69.5 131.5 101 2 None 17 54 54 56 54 
Hii MP..:..... | 16 | 70 165 90 2 None 24 53 52 | 87 56 
Be Miecceéss ssa} 17 | 69.25 149 99 2 None 22.25 55 58 60 60 
VMP.......... | pig 146 90 2 None | 21.75 | 54 | 56 | 60 60 
9 ee .| 18 | 65 120 88 2 None 16.5 54 | 53 57 57 
VII MP.... | 15 | 65 118 96 2 None 19.5 50 52 §5.5 55.5 
VIII MP..... 16 63.5 105 95 2 None 22.125 53} 53 58 58 
IX MP... zl 18 68 149 84 2 None 21.25 51 | 57 61.5 61.5 
X MP... A 15 68 137 120 2 None 21.5 53 54 57 57 
ae eee... M..« I 15 67 133 | 122 2 None 18 56 57 59.5 59 
XII MP..... ‘ho ae: 140.5 | 101 2 None 18 | 54 | 56 57 57 
pt ee 16 | 66.5 129 | 122 2 None 14 | 54 | 58 | 59 59 
Totals...... | 212 880.75 1756 1308 SN tien Sees 251.375 693 712 753 748 
Average...... 16.307) 67.75 135.07 100.61 ES Se ee 19.321 53.30 54.76 57.92 57.53 
TABLE III 
DATA ON NON-MOTION PICTURE GROUP (Controls) 
] ; | Previous Leg ae . i | ; ee 
Case | Age Height, Weight I. Q. Yr. In Athletic | Spring First First Best Last 
| Inches School Experience Inches | Scissors | W. Roll | W. Roll | W. Roll 
ie 16 71.5 140 96 2 Basketball | 16 54 48 51 51 
ee 16 69.5 133.5 98 2 None 20 54.5 52 53 53 
Sy 16 71.75 167 107 2 None 22.25 55 51 58 58 
FF 16 69 145 96 2 None 19.125 54 55 57 57 
DER dank ah hace 17 66.25 142 97 2 Soccer 26 57 58 61 61 
VI... 17 63.5 117 97 2 None 20.5 55 50 58 56 
VIl.. 16 65.5 115 100 2 None 15.5 51 48 52 52 
VIII... 16 66 107 97 2 None 22 52 40 44 44 
IX.. 17 66 146 78 2 None 19 52 50 54 54 
ee 15 68.5 134 121 2 None 21.5 55 50 57 57 
APS 16 67.75 134.5 103 2 None 22 54 48 55 55 
ns need al 17 72 139 97 2 None 18.5 56 52 55 55 
Se 17 68 130 102 2 None 14.25 52 40 47 47 
a 885.25 1750 1289 Re ore 256.625 | 701.5 642 702 700 
Average......... 16.307 | 68.096 | 134.61 | 99.01 a ee 19.74 53.96 49.38 54 53.84 
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WHY GO TO COACHING SCHOOL? 


Cc OACHES from Maine to California who have attended the Northwestern University coaching schools for the last 
ten years have definite reasons why they return to the shores of Lake Michigan year after year. Seventy-five 
coaches who have attended Northwestern's coaching school on two or MORE occasions recently were polled! They 
gave the following reasons WHY they have repeated at Northwestern’s annual summer coaching school: 


(1) Always outstanding coaches in charge—the list including Zuppke, Warner, Jones, 
Schmidt, Kipke, Bierman and Waldorf. 


(This year it’s Lynn Waldorf of Northwestern and Bernie Bierman of Minnesota) 

( 2) Smooth organization and efficient handling of every detail pertaining to classroom and 
field lectures—including a complete set of typed notes on the lectures to take back with 
you. 

(Ask the coach who has a set) 


( 3) Clean and comfortable rooms—single or double—within a stone’s throw of Lake Michi- 
gan’s sandy beach, and good food at reasonable prices. 
(The low cost of their visit is always the biggest surprise to coaches who enroll for the 
first time) 


( 4) Entertainment and special attractions galore! Cubs and Sox baseball games as guests 

of these two clubs! All-Star Football games, golf, tennis, swimming, canoeing—all close 

by! The annual smoker! Luncheons and bridge parties for the wives! And extra- 
curricular “bull sessions.” * 

(This year the college All-Stars will be training at Northwestern for their game with the 

Detroit Lions) | 


( 5) An opportunity to brush up on all the more popular sports including football, basket- 
ball, track, swimming, golf, tennis, conditioning, intra-mural competition and Tug 
Wilson’s course in administration. 
(If you have a special problem in any field you’ll get an attentive ear from experienced 
and successful coaches who can help you) 


A WELL-ROUNDED STAFF 
FOOTBALL—Lynn Waldorf and Burt Ingwersen of GOLF—Ted Payseur, Northwestern. 


Northwestern and Bernie Bierman of Minnesota. TENNIS—Paul Bennett, Northwestern. 
BASKETBALL—Dutch Lonborg of Northwestern. CONDITIONING—Carl Erickson, Northwestern. 
TRACK—Frank Hill, Northwestern. INTRA-MURAL—Ade Schumacher. 
SWIMMING—Tom Robinson, Northwestern. ADMINISTRATION—Tug Wilson, Northwestern. 





REMEMBER THE DATE-AUG. 17-29 


Bierman and Waldorf's records speak eloquently of their sound and practical foot- 
ball, but it is their handling of men, their intelligent and enthusiastic leadership, and 
their ability to inspire the individual and mould the team, that put them up at the top. 
To understand their methods and their psychology is to appreciate iia 
how often a game is won OFF the gridiron itself. 


The 1936 school offers a fine staff, the same ideal rooms, good 
food, and variety of entertainment. 


se cecal Again you obtain TWO HOURS OF CREDIT! It all adds up to 
this: a vacation that nets you a PROFITABLE and LUXURIOUS 


time at an astonishingly low cost! 





Seventy-five coaches can't be wrong in repeating at Northwestern. There's a rea- 
son why! Several reasons, as we've indicated above. Several reasons why you'll 
be interested in the coupon below. Sign, tear out and mail this coupon today and then 
plan on one of the best times you've ever had. 





NORTHWESTERN 
UNIVERSITY 
MR. K. L. WELSON Evanston, Hl. 





* One of the best things a coaching school can do is serve 
as a clearing house for ideas—not local and sectional 
ideas—but an exchange of ideas from New York to Cali- Athletic Director 

fornia and from Minnesota to Texas. Coaches from the Please send me additional information concerning 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
our corners of the U. S. exchange ideas at Northwest- : - rs 
ne 8 paareate'  Pararte! school we they get together in Northwestern University Coaching School. 

| 

| 

I 

| 





informal and so-called “Bull sessions” in the fraternity _—s 
house lounges. See eeoeeseseeoeeeseoonoooaoege ed GOO ede82.egceeserrssee 6€t 2s 
INE, 5 o o.056 odin 5 6 ca ad ee wed he ee 
Cibe teed Dhahe, «so «0's ecavssdsedsnidscenieeeeeen 
a ee 
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RIDDELL 


ATHLETIC SHOES 


QUALITY and 
SERVICE 
have made 
Riddell shoes 
the choice of 
the leading 
college 
coaches 
throughout 
the entire 
country. 








BASEBALL SHOES 





Style 41—A featherweight shoe of 
outstanding value, $3.75. 


Style KB—Light yet sturdy. Straight 
shank, $4.50. 


Style 27—Flexible shank. 
sional model, $5.00. 


Style NB—Ath-Tan Kangaroo, flex- 
ible shank. Professional and inter- 
collegiate model, $5.50. 


Style O0OB—Hand-turned feather- 


weight shoe made of Ath-Tan finest 
quality kangaroo, $8.50. 


TRACK SHOES 


Profes- 





Style T—A fine value in a racing 
shoe. Durable, glove-fitting, $4.05. 


Style NX—Athletic Tan leather. Ex- 
cellent competitive shoe, $5.00. 


Style N—Hand-turned Ath-Tan kan- 
aroo. For the fastest inter-col- 
egiate competition, $5.75. 


Style 74—Athletic Tan leather field 
shoe. 2 spikes in heel. An outstand- 
ing value, $4.90. 


Style 75—Athletic Tan leather field 
HH jumping shoe has 2 spikes in heel, 


Style K—tThe finest field shoe made 
Saco inter-collegiate competition, 





JOHN T. RIDDELL, INC. 
1259 N. Wood Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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COMPARISON OF AVERAGE HEIGHTS JUMPED 
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Graph Showing Results of High Jump Experiment 


rapid rate than did the control group. 
Actual figures show that the former out- 
jumped the latter by an average of 5.49 
inches. 

5. In the fifth week, the motion picture 
group still remained superior with an 
average performance which was 5.15 
inches better than the average for the 
other unit. 

6. Still the better jumpers by an aver- 
age of 3.69 inches in the last week, the 
motion picture group was beginning to 
lose its wide margin of superiority, and 
the controls were starting to learn and to 
improve at a more rapid rate than here- 
tofore. 

7. After students in the control group 
learned the fundamentals of the Western 
roll style of high jumping, they made 
progress which was equal to or better than 
that of the motion picture group, cutting 
the difference in average performance 
from 5.49 inches in the fourth week to 3.69 
inches in the sixth week. 

8. Some time during the six weeks of 
training, the controls were able to exceed 
their scissors jump heights by .04 inches 
on the average, while during the same 
period, the motion picture group students 
were able to better their scissors jumps 
by an average of 4.62 inches. In record- 
ing these data, it must be remembered 
that some of the students in both groups 
reached their best heights before the end 
of the sixth week and were unable to reach 
the same mark at the time the study 
closed. This accounts for the difference 
between those figures which are based on 
the best jumps and those for the final 
jumps recorded at the end of the experi- 
ment. 


9. The average difference between the 
first recorded Western roll jump (at the 
end of the third week) and the best jump 
using the same style was 4.62 inches for 
the controls and 3.16 inches for the mo- 
tion picture group. In this connection, 
attention should be called to the fact that 
the controls had a much poorer record of 
performance on the first recorded Western 
roll jumps. 

10. The control group made increasingly 
better progress toward the end of the six 
week period, while the motion picture 
group made its best records and highest 
total in the fifth week. 

11. Two members of the control group 
made their best jumps during the fifth 
week of instruction, while all the rest of 
the unit reported their best performances 
during the last week. In contrast, five 
members of the motion picture unit made 
their best marks during the fourth week, 
and six of the remaining boys jumped 
their highest during the fifth week. Just 
two of the motion picture students re- 
ported best performances during the final 
week of the experiment. From this it 
might be concluded that members of the 
motion picture group made their best 
marks earlier than did the boys of the 
other group. 

12. After six weeks of training, students 
in the control group jumped a total of 700 
inches in height as compared with the 
total height of 712 inches cleared by boys 
in the motion picture unit during the third 
week. Thus, it may be seen that with 
the help of the motion picture coaching, 
the boys who were in the motion picture 
group were able to perform better in three 
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Give the 5RX 
A Trial 
Let It Prove Its Merits 


In addition to being Official 
in Size, Weight, Shape, any 
way you test it, the 5RX in- 
corporates those “Quality 
Plus” features characteristic 
of all Rawlings products. 


Features that 
Distinguish the 
5RX 


@ Finest Selected Steer 
Hides. 


® Three-ply Reinforced 
Seams. 

®@ Improved Double 
Lacing. 

@ Perfect Shape and 
Shape Retention. 


® Accurate Flight in 
Passing and Punting. 


for APRIL, 1936 


OF EQUAL 


IMPORTANCE TO 
THE PIGSKIN ITSELF! 


THE PROTECTION OF YOUR MEN 
IN ACTION » » » PROPERLY DESIGNED 
EQUIPMENT INCREASES EFFICIENCY 


Correctly designed to protect at all vital points and as- 
sure ease in action, expertly and staunchly built to give 
longest possible wear: Rawlings 1936 Football Equip- 
ment reflects the skill, creative ability, and strict single 
quality policy of the Rawlings organization This 
up-to-the-minute equipment is a quick solution to your 
problem of protecting your players plus increasing their 
efficiency to the ‘nth degree. 





In building for 1936 Rawlings has kept equipment 
budgets in mind the wide price range main- 
tained through Helmets — Shoulder Pads — Pants — 
Hip Pads — Jerseys — Shoes — Hose affords you every 
opportunity to completely outfit your team with this 
outstanding equipment and yet remain within your re- 
spective budget Why not see your Rawlings 
Dealer at once? He will gladly show you the new num- 
bers, improved numbers and the old standbys. 








ST. LOUIS GHZ fs MISSOURI 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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weeks than were the controls in six weeks, 
thereby cutting the time for instruction 
in half, approximately. 


Conclusions 
ROM this experiment it seems logical 
to conclude the following: 

The boys who received instruction in- 
volving the use of slow motion pictures 
of the correct form for the Western roll 
made, on the average, much better records 
in the six weeks allotted for the study than 
did the boys who received equal coaching 
minus the film instruction. 

The motion picture coached group made 
more immediate improvement than did 
the control group. 


Motion picture illustrations are of def- 
inite value in helping athletes change from 
a familiar way of doing things to one that 
is superior but unfamiliar. Since much 
of the progress and improvement of an 
athlete is based upon acquiring new habits 
of performance, this fact is of particular 
significance. 

The use of motion pictures in coaching 
makes possible the elimination of a long 
period of trial and error performance 
which arises from the fact that the ath- 
lete does not understand just what is re- 
quired of him. Definite illustrations of 
the proper form are superior to verbal 
explanations. 

A larger number of competitors may be 


more effectively handled by one coach if 
he uses the motion pictures than if he 
does not, for the amount of instructional 
time required by each individual per- 
former is cut down. 

The motion pictures created and helped 
maintain a greater degree of interest in 
the work at hand. This was evidenced by 
the eagerness displayed on the part of the 
boys in wanting to compare their form 
with that of champions and also by their 
keen desire to bring about rapid improve- 
ment. 

Visual instruction is superior to oral 
instruction on the athletic field as well as 
in the classroom, if all other conditions 
are equal. 


European Tour by an American 


Track and Field Team 


Finnish Athletic Association to visit 

Finland, together with the athletes 
invited to Sweden, embarked on the 
Aquitamia, July 11, 1935. 

The men comprising the team going to 
Finland were Captain Gordon Dunn, Stan- 
ford University and the Olympic Club 
(shotputter and discus thrower); George 
Anderson, University of California and 
the Olympic Club (sprinter); Jack Mau- 
ger, University of California and the 
Olympic Club (pole vaulter); Newell 
Rashforth, University of Utah (high 
jumper); Elroy Robinson, Fresno State 
College (middle distance runner); and 
Henry Dreyer, Rhode Island State Col- 
lege (hammer thrower). The six-day boat 
trip to Southampton was pleasant, the 
boys taking advantage of the gymnasium, 
swimming pool and spacious decks for 
daily work-outs. 


S: American athletes invited by the 


Finland 

E arrived in Helsinki, the White 

City of the North, on July 23, just 
twelve days after sailing from New York. 
Although rather travel weary, we were 
eager for action and happy to be in Fin- 
land, where we were royally received and 
made to feel at home by the Suomi ath- 
letic officials and the Finnish people. The 
following day we worked out at the well 
equipped stadium where we met and re- 
newed acquaintance with Paavo Nurmi, 
who is now engaged in training the Fin- 
nish runners for the coming Olympic 
games. 

On July 25 and 26 in a two-day meet 
held in Helsinki, the boys proved them- 
selves to be in good physical condition by 
winning six first places and two seconds 
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By Lloyd W. Olds 
Michigan State Normal College 





Fb on interesting account of a Euro- 
pean tour made last summer by six 
outstanding American athletes becomes 
especially significant with the XIth 
Olympiad only a few months away. 
The writer of this account, L. W. Olds, 
has for a number of years been de- 
veloping successful track and field 
squads at Michigan State Normal Col- 
lege of Ypsilanti and accompanied the 
European squad as its coach. 





; 
ae 


against the Japanese, Esthonian and Fin- 
nish athletes. The performance of Rob- 
inson in the 800 meters of 1:51.4, Ander- 
son in the 100 meters of 10.6 and the 200 
meters of 214 seconds, and Captain 
Dunn’s work in the discus of 156 feet were 
remarkable after a trip of better than 4,000 
miles. 

The following day, through the courtesy 
of the Finnish officials, Captain Dunn was 





Top row (left to right): George Anderson, sprinter, University of California; Jack Mauger, 
pole vaulter, University of California; Newell Rushforth, high jumper, University of Utah; 
Elroy Robinson, middle distance runner, Fresno State College. Bottom row (left to right): 


Henry 


Dreyer, hammer thrower, Rhode Island State College; Coach L. W. Olds, Michigan 


State Normal College; Gordon Dunn, shot putter and discus thrower, Stanford University. 
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OLYMPIC TOUR 


33 days $495 


SEE SIX COUNTRIES AND SIX 
CAPITALS BESIDES THE 
OLYMPIC GAMES 


Using Tourist Class 
on Steamer 





Olympic Stadium—Berlin 


Price of tour includes admission and re- 


d seats for the Track and Field 




















serve 
FRANCE Events at the Olympic Stadium while the 
BELGIUM party is in Berlin. 
HOLLAND 
GERMANY 
DENMARK Th | ‘ 
ENGLAND e itinerary 
‘ | d . July 
incruaing 23. Sail S. S. BERENGARIA. 
29 Land CHERBOURG. By rail through delightful French coun- 
A SCANDINAVIAN INTERLUDE tryside to PARIS. 
FEATURING COPENHAGEN 30 PARIS. Notre Dame, the Louvre, the left bank, side walk 
AND A DANISH VOYAGE 31 cafes, night life, boulevards and gardens; see the Paris of 
August 
1 history and of today with “Curley,” our guide lecturer. Parties 
at night at the best and most interesting places. 
; 2 BRUSSELS. One-half day drive in the city. Continue by 
COACHING SCHOOL AND DAILY rail to THE HAGUE. Spend night at Grand Hotel on the 
ROUND TABLE DISCUSSION beach of the famous resort, SCHEVENINGEN. 
ABOARD SHIP UNDER NOBLE 3 THE HAGUE. One-half day sightseeing of the city and con- 
KIZER, FOOTBALL COACH, tinue by rail to BERLIN. 
PURDUE UNIVERSITY 4 BERLIN. Highlight of Europe this summer. A reserved 
A portion of each day of the eastbound _ 5. seat every day for the Olympic Games included. Plenty of 
voyage will be set aside for a meeting in 6 time to see the city, Unter den Linden, Branderburger Tor, 
the lounge at which time Coach Kizer 7 the University, Palaces and Museums, modern buildings 
will discuss topics of general athletic in- 8 and shops, the beautiful Tiergarten (park). Night train to 
terest. Coaches will be invited to remain 9 COPENHAGEN, capital of Denmark. 
after each meeting for additional discus- 10 COPENHAGEN. Half day sightseeing of the city including 
sion on coaching methods and other sub- visit to the beautiful Park of Tivoli. 
jects usually covered at coaching schools. 1l_ Rail to ESBERG. 2-day Voyage on Danish ship to Harwich, 

12 ‘train to LONDON. 

13 LONDON. Dr. Minns, Fellow of the Royal Historical So- 
ya ~ 14__ ciety, will spend one day showing you the city and its sights. 
3 : F Westminster Abbey, Houses of Parliament, Tower of London, 
s 2 eS Bond Street, Piccadilly, Buckingham Palace, etc. Time for 

a 2 | individual sightseeing, shopping, theatre and good times. 
rer Tt 15 To LIVERPOOL and sail S. S. LACONIA. 

24 Due to arrive New York. 


Tower Bridge—London 
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(EXTRA WEEK IN LONDON—$45) 


Other Tours Available. If above itinerary does not include all you 
want to see, write for information on other tours, telling us what you 


want to see. 


Reservations now being taken. 


Early reservations given preference 


in cabin assignments. 
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Olympic Tour Department 


6858 Glenwood Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 

















isles Fever ..s::7 


Perhaps it’s just another name for baseball 
fever! 


Anyhow, it's time to go out into the field and lim- 
ber up with the old horsehide pill! 


But stop! The first practice games may bring an 
aftermath of stiff and sore muscles and other 
injuries. 

What then? What of your first-aid equipment? 
Is it adequate to cope properly with emergen- 
cies? 


Iodine, bandage, cotton, gauze, must be there; 
and, because of its many uses, a can of Anti- 
phlogistine, of course. 


And then, with your medicine chest in order 


Play Ball! 


ANTIPHLOGISTINE 


An antiseptic dressing for direct appli- 
cation to the skin for the relief of in- 
flammation, congestion and pain. 








Coaches, trainers, and physical 
directors are invited to write 
for sample and literature. 


THE DENVER CHEMICAL MFG. COMPANY 
163 Varick Street . ..... . + New York,N. Y. 











IN USE BY 


PENN : PRINCETON - NAVY | 
AND MANY OTHER LEADING TEAMS | 


Many famous coaches recommend the use of the Snyder Shoulder 
Guard because of its ability to prevent recurrence of shoulder injuries. 


Constructed in a mobile manner, it allows the player to block, tackle 
or pass with absolute freedom. 


Light in weight, it fits any shoulder perfectly ... absorbs shocks 
.-. enables injured players to get in the game... keeps the squad 
up to full strength. 


| ee ae and patented by Augustus K. Snyder of the U. S. Naval 
my. 
Write today or see your nearest sporting goods dealer 


CHESTERMAN & STREETER, Inc. 
1205 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SNYDER SHOULDER GUARD 
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able to accept an invitation to fly to Stock- 
holm, there to compete in the Swedish 
Olympic stadium against Andersson, the 
world’s champion discus thrower. 


Impressions of Finland 

E remained in Suomi for three weeks, 

competing in exhibition meets in the 
following cities; Vipuri, Tamperi, Vaasa, 
Oulu, Kajaani, Joensuu, Savonlinna and 
Hammeenlinna. Everywhere we _ were 
greeted by large, enthusiastic crowds that 
applauded every effort of our team and 
that on several occasions stood, to a man, 
in a downpour of rain to witness the meet. 
Although only six in number, the boys re- 
sponded to these wonderful ovations, and 
on one occasion, in Vipuri, won ten first 
places. When one sees such interest and 
sportsmanship on the part of the specta- 
tors, it is easy to understand why Finnish 
athletes are leaders in the world of track 
and field athletics. 

Following our tour of the country we 
were invited to attend as guests the Na- 
tional Track and Field Championships held 
at Kotka, where we saw some outstanding 
performances, especially in the javelin, 
hammer and long distance runs. It was 
while we were at Kotka that three mem- 
bers of the team became very ill from at- 
tacks of indigestion. Robinson, though 
still suffering from the effects of illness, 
insisted upon proceeding to Hammeenlin- 
na and participating in the 800-meter race 
as scheduled. This effort brought him his 
first defeat of the trip, and he did not 
regain his true running form until our last 
meet on September 1 at Copenhagen. Be- 
fore leaving Finland, we received an urg- 
ent invitation from Russia to participate 
in that country. Upon learning from the 
New York office that Russia was not a 
member of the International Federation, 
we were obliged to decline the invitation. 

Time and space will not permit me to 
relate the fine treatment and enjoyable 
program of entertainment we experienced 
while guests of the Finnish Athletic Asso- 
ciation. Suffice it to say that Suomi is a 
beautiful country, inhabited by a sturdy 
race of friendly, sports loving people, who 
did everything in their power to make our 
visit to Finland a memorable one. Their 
fine attitude was fittingly expressed in 
President Kekkonen’s farewell message de- 
livered to us by Louri Pihkala at the air- 
port before we boarded the hydroairplane 
for our trip to Sweden. 


Norway 

T Stockholm we entrained for Oslo, 
where we arrived on August 14 for 

a ten-day tour of Norway. We competed 
in four meets, including the national 
championships, traveling to Bergen, Skien 
and Larvick, and returning to Oslo. At 
our first meet in Norway, which occurred 
the day following our arrival, Captain 
Dunn threw the discus 170 feet 6% inch- 
es, the best performance of the year in 
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Europe. Two days later on Bergen’s beau- 
tiful athletic field, located on the side of a 
mountain overlooking the harbor city, the 
boys romped away with ten first places. 
A few days later at Skien, they gained a 
victory of nine first places. 

The Norwegians, headed by their 
friendly National Association’ President, 
Mr. Fladvad, and his able officers, were 
not to be outdone by Finland, and ar- 
ranged a series of receptions and enter- 
tainments that will long be remembered 
by our team. .We bade farewell to these 
hospitable people and their beautiful city 
on the morning of August 26 and boarded 
a hydroairplane for Copenhagen. 


Poland 











RANSFERRING at Copenhagen to | 


the large German air liner Azur, we 
were having dinner in Berlin three hours 
later. At midnight of the same day we 
entrained for Warsaw, Poland. Here we 
spent two enjoyable days with sight-seeing 
trips about the city during the day, fol- 
lowed by track meets in the evening. Stel- 
la Walsh and Stanley Petkiewicz, who are 
well known to the followers of track 
sports in America, were present to assist 
in making us feel at home. All the boys 
made a creditable showing in both meets 
held in Warsaw, outstanding marks being 
turned in by Mauger, Rushforth and 
Dreyer. As usual, Anderson had his own 
way in the sprints. It took Kuchaishi, 
Poland’s outstanding middle distance star, 
to turn back Robinson in his third defeat 
in as many starts since leaving Finland. 
Robinson’s running form looked anything 
but good, and his time in the 600 meters 
was entirely too slow, which enabled Ku- 
chaishi to uncork his powerful sprint. 
While in Warsaw, we especially enjoyed 
our visit to the University of Physical Ed- 
ucation, located on the outskirts of the 
city. It is one of the most complete and 
finely equipped institutions in Europe or 
America and will, without doubt, make its 
influence felt in the years to come in the 
field of physical education and athletics. 


Denmark and Home 
left Warsaw on August 29, via 
Berlin, for Copenhagen, Denmark, 








where our last meet was held on Septem- | 


ber 1. Copenhagen is another beautiful 
city with friendly, hospitable people who 
made our short stay in Denmark a very 
enjoyable one. The meet in Copenhagen 
was held under ideal weather conditions 
on a fine field and before a large crowd, 
making it an unusually colorful event. In 
this, their last appearance in Europe, the 
boys performed magnificently by setting 
three field records and taking ten first 
places. , 

In spite of the fact that on our return 
voyage we encountered one of the rough- 
est crossings of the Majestic in two 
months, the entire squad was well and 
happy and did not miss a meal in the 
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ABOUT 
THE WAY THAT VARIOUS KINDS OF 
ATHLETIC UNIFORMS CAN TAKE IT 


Thought you might like to get a slant from an old 
athletic reconditioner’s viewpoint, so we wrote 
some booklets about football togs and other 
things. 
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The following booklets are now ready 
—any or all are yours for the asking. 


1 FOOTBALL SHOES 
2 FOOTBALL PANTS—ALL KINDS 
3 HELMETS—SHOULDER PADS and HIP PADS 
and something about injuries 


More Booklets Later 


Pertinent Facts and Constructive Sug- 

gestions for Your Budget’s Sake—Frank 

and Honest Criticism for Your Player's 
Sake. 


Nothing for Our Sake—Whatever You Buy—We Can Fix 


IVORY SYSTEM 
ATHLETIC RECONDITIONERS 
SALEM and PEABODY 





MASSACHUSETTS 
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“Bill” Croker’s ar- 
ticle on “‘Footwork 
and Balance in 
Tennis” will help 
with your tennis in- 
striction. As many 





TENNIS for aur 


“FREE for he Tennis has deservedly become the most popular of playground 
asking. sports. It’s the game for everyone with ample playing facilities 


available. An odd half hour and an opponent provide all the 
makings. 

Tennis deserves your encouragement ... for the healthful fun 
which the game offers students even after they have long left school. 
Teach tennis . . . and teach your students to have their rackets 
properly strung for real tennis pleasure—with VICTOR “Strings 
that Win.” 


SURGICAL GUT 
V I Cc T 0 MFG. CO. 


“vin THE VICTOR 4501 Packers Ave., Chicago 














TRACK and FIELD ATHLETICS 





PROGRESSIVE FORM CHART 


24x36 Inches 


Price $1.00 


Sixty illustrations drawn from motion pictures of 
world champions in the ten standard events on the 
track and field program. Six comprehensive illustra- 
tions of the best forms in each of the ten standard 
events for study by the coach and athlete. Suitable 
for display purposes in the office, gymnasiums, locker 
rooms, or playground bulletin boards. 


By L. W. Olds 


Associate Coach of Olympic Team, 1932, Coach of the American-Scandi- 
navian Team, 1935. Director of Track Athletics, Michigan Normal College, 
Ypsilanti. 
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dining room. On September 10, the weath- 
er cleared and the Majestic slipped quietly 
through the narrows and came to anchor 
in the New York harbor under the shadow 
of the Statue of Liberty. The boys had 
competed in seven European countries and 
had won 93 out of 110 events while cov- 
ering a distance of approximately 16,000 
miles. The members of the team lived up 
to the traditions of American sportsman- 
ship on all occasions and proved a credit 
to themselves and to the country which 
they so ably represented on foreign fields. 





Intramural Sports 
(Continued from page 21) 


student are met by such a program; also 
the needs of the individual and community 
are served. In the fall semester three 
games are used to provide team competi- 
tion, four for individual competition, one 
for handicraft and two for social devel- 
opment. The spring semester sports meet 
all four needs. In connection with these 
sports; contests are carried on each sem- 
ester by a posture parade, in which the 
University of Oregon group rating system 
is used as a basis for grading. Students 
who fall below a certain score in the pos- 
ture parade are required to take a pre- 
scribed amount of corrective exercise for 
their individual cases. 


Participants 


N 1932-33, about 98 per cent of the boys 
at Fielding High School engaged in in- 
tramural sports activities, 60 per cent of 
them taking part in all sports. In 1933-34, 
the percentage dropped to 91, but 65 per 
cent took part in every sport. Participa- 
tion in the girls’ program, while not so 
high, was found during both years to be 
60 per cent taking part in all sports. 

All freshmen must register for sports, 
but no credit is given them. These activi- 
ties are optional for other students, and 
one-half credit a year is given until one full 
credit is earned, when no further credit is 
given for participation. 

All boys meet from 3:00 to 4:00 P. M. 
on Tuesdays and Thursdays for sports, 
and girls from 3:00 to 4:00 P. M. on Mon- 
days and Wednesdays. Boys and girls 
meet together at the same hour on Fri- 
days for recreation. In this class, games 
and dances are taught to the mixed group. 
Contests are carried on in various dances 
after they are taught. At least three so- 
cial dances each quarter, besides numer- 
ous games, are taught in the Friday classes, 
which are very popular. 


Procedure 


IELDING High School has an intra- 
mural office, located in an advantage- 
ous part of the school building, which is 
equipped with ample blackboard space, a 
large posting board, two office desks, sev- 
eral chairs and a school athletic library. 
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This room is used as the intramural direc- 
tor’s and student manager’s office; also as 
a place to announce all sports and rules. 

Before each sport is conducted, a set of 
rules is posted and announced to the or- 
ganizations. Then three or four gym 
classes are devoted to skills and practice 
in the sport. After this a tournament is 
conducted in the sport. The length of 
practice and tournament depends on the 
number of entries and the kind of sport; 
for instance, a tournament in pull-up takes 
less time to complete than does a tourna- 
ment in volley ball. 


Scoring 

CORING in intramural sports is of two 

kinds, individual and organization. 
Teams are given entry points and place 
points. In team sports, as many places are 
awarded as there are teams that enter. In 
sports that are of an individual nature, 
such as tumbling, track and cross-country, 
points are awarded, a certain value being 
given to each of the various places. Any 
organization forfeiting a contest loses its 
entry points. 

Several sports are used that are not 
scored on the organization record. They 
are used only as individual sports and 
scored only on the individual record. In- 





scored only on the individual record. I 
any sport whether it is a team or an in. | NEW a EQUIPMENT PROVIDES 
dividual sport. 

ADDED INSURANCE AGAINST INJURY 


Rules Governing Intramural Sports 





HE purpose of intramural sports is to 
enrich the student’s school life with 
wholesome recreation. The aim of the or- 
ganization is “A sport for every student, 
and every student in a sport.” 
ARTICLE I 
ELIGIBILITY 

Section I. Any student duly registered 
at Fielding High shall be eligible for com- 
petition. 

Section II. Eligibility in such sports as 
basketball, football, boxing, wrestling and 
track shall be governed by a list published 
by the coach. This is to keep out letter- 
men when it is judged that allowing them 
to compete will be detrimental to com- 
petition. 

Section III. Students must compete in 
the team of the class in which they are 
registered. 

ARTICLE II 
OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION 

Section I. The officers shall be a 
Faculty Director, a Student Manager and 
a Class Manager for each class. 

Section II. The duties of the Faculty 
Director are to govern, plan and otherwise 
direct the management of all sports. 

Section III. The Student Manager shall 
be selected by the Faculty Director and 
passed on by the Executive Board of the 
School. His duty is to assist the Director 
by keeping records, checking entries and 
carrying out any other business that is 
assigned to him. 

Section IV. Each Class Manager shall 
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Protection is the keynote of design in the new 1936 
GW line of football equipment. It’s the kind of 
protection that will help your boys carry through 
that tough schedule this fall in the way- that you 
want them to. It’s scientific protection, not the bulk- 
ing of clumsy padding in vulnerable spots that weighs 
down the player and slows down his play but protec- 
tion developed with keen regard for anatomy, with 
the desirable light weight that fits into fast modern 
football. It’s protection that comes from proper fit 
and anatomical placement of padding and fibres, of 
regard for nerves, muscles and bones. It’s protection 
that comes from the use of sturdy and improved 
materials. It’s protection that provides full freedom 
of action and comfort for your boys. You owe it to 
them to become fully acquainted with this superb 
line of equipment that is receiving increasing favor 


from coaches everywhere. 


GREAT WESTERN 
ATHLETIC GOODS CO. 


3601 WEST ARTHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO 
THE HOME OF THE GOLDEN FLUSH LINE 
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SLIPPED ON A ROCK 


INpDIvipUAL Point SysTeM 


Highest Pos- 
AND SPRAINED ANKLE Entrance Points Additional Points for First Place _ sible Points 
Soft Baseball ............. 3 3 points each victory.............+++- 15 
FE 3 acc ks kn tnaeeueusences 15 
eee 3 3S points CaO WM... .......ccececcces 15 
tech ekwaneenanns 3 Dd Ghee ae hesidasareesetacaseeewes 15 
eres 3 ial ibe edsdchchniaardeennnesaeen 15 
Posture Parade. All students enter—given actual score made. 
PL aeidecsvdnsnsees 5 ett deddescshawiebionnsaaee 15 
SEE nnachdacececnss 3 3 points each Win...........ceeeeeee 15 
er 3 tcc chacktheknscnedediaed 15 
re 5 ELS 5 pidwddcoudekexekcneseraced 15 
ee 3 En rer eer 15 
EE ee 3 ih divenenensdestheraneasee kein 15 
CC Te 3 Te ale Eee ee elk sh ale 15 + 
Cross-Country ............ 3 (b) Nk: ck iit indi vila eilata d nanetinadd eka 15 
ST So cbns¥ bsddvievons 3 iidtkbiniebnetodmeswindannnaieese 15 
er 3 ER ae ee ee Ey 15 





(a) Other places, according to victories and number of entries. 
(b) Must finish to get entry points; must undergo physical examination to enter and 
have gone through one month training period. 
ORGANIZATION Pornt SystEM 
Entry Points First Place Points Possible Points 











Absorbine Jr. soon 
relieved the pain 


* N a hunting trip, far up in 

the wilds of northern Can- 

ada, J. G. slipped on a rock and 
gave his ankle a bad wrench. 


According to Mr. G. his whole 
vacation would have been 
spoiled if he hadn’t packed a 
bottle of Absorbirie Jr. in his 
duffle. 


Frequent massage with this 
marvelous liniment took the 
swelling down and stopped the 
pain. In two days he was hitting 
the trail, almost as good as ever. 


We hope you don’t have to use 
Absorbine Jr. on your pleasure 
trip, but it’s a mighty handy 
thing to have in case you do. 
Nothing like it for muscular 
aches and sprains and sore 
muscles. Great too for killing 
the fungi that cause Athlete’s 
Foot. Economical to use—little 
goes far. All druggists, $1.25 a 
bottle. For free sample, write 
W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 
*Based on actual letter from our files. 


Going hunting? Don’t forget 


ABSORBINE JR. 


Relieves sore muscles, bruises, 
muscular aches, sprains, 
Athliete’s Foot 








i a ea tad cbs eee be 
ETT IER Ne a ee 
A SE ty Se 
RESETS ES eens eee 
en ees a deco vensesven bas 
ESS Se 
EEE SEE te ee oe or 


Cross-Country 


. 50 100 150 
. .30 70 105 
. .30 70 105 
..50 100 150 
..00 70 105 
..30 70 105 
. .50 100 150 
. -30 70 105 


All places other than first scored proportionately. 








be selected by the Faculty Director with 
the assistance of the Student Manager and 
the Class President. His duty is to organ- 
ize teams. 

Section V. Together these officers shall 
be known as the Governing Board. They 
shall meet twice a month on a date posted 
by the Director. 

The Class Manager’s duties are, in addi- 
tion to those already listed, to hand in 
entry lists and to assist the Faculty Direc- 
tor and the Student Manager in any way 
possible. 

ARTICLE III 
ProTests, ForFEITS AND PoSTPONEMENTS 

Section I. Protests. All protests must 
be made in writing to the Intramural Di- 
rector within twenty-four hours after the 
contest in question. 

Section II. Both contestants and the 
officials in charge will be allowed to give 
their version. 


Section III. Protests other than eligibil- 
ity must be made while contestants are on 
the field of play. 

Section IV. Forfeits. Teams that do 
not appear within ten minutes after the 
scheduled time forfeit the game. 

Section V. A team that claims a forfeit 
must have. a full team on the field at the 
time of the forfeit. 

Section VI. Postponements. No con- 
test shall be postponed without sanction 
of opponents and approval of the Faculty 
Director. 

ARTICLE IV 
AWARDS 

Section I. An all-season award shall be 
made to the team at the end of the spring 
quarter scoring the highest number of or- 
ganization points. 

Section II. Individual awards shall be 
made to the six individuals with the high- 
est number of individual points. 


Football and the Development of a 


Wholesome Personality 
(Continued from page 21) 


Two vegetables—one leafy and one root. 
Potatoes. 

Butter—three pats. 

Eggs—alone or in combination. 

Meat or fish once daily. 

Whole grain cereal. 


“Based on the above, it is recommended 
that the following menus be served to the 
players. These need not be carried out to 
the letter, provided substitutions are al- 
ways made with the basic diet in mind, 
such as cabbage or sprouts for cauliflower, 
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beets for carrots, or any other change in 
one fruit for another fruit. Coffee may be 
served for breakfast. 


BREAKFAST 
Orange Juice 
Whole Wheat Cereal 
Toast 
Bacon or Eggs 
Milk 
Butter 


LUNCHEON 
Cream of Corn or Potato Soup 
Jelly Omelet 
Mixed Fresh Vegetable Salad 
Brown Betty—Hard Sauce 
Corn Bread 
Milk or Tea 
Butter 


DINNER 
Shrimp or Crab Cocktail 
Bouillon 
Steak—Baked Potatoes—Stewed Onions 
Celery—Olives 
Bread and Butter 
Fruit Cobbler—Milk 
“Tt is understood that this is the diet for 
one day and that a change is desirable and 
necessary from day to day. Each day’s 
diet should be based on the player’s basic 
diet listed above. It is understood also 
that this is not the menu for the day of 
the game.” 38 


Habits of Eating 

ETTING enough to eat in three meals 

is the problem of the player. Espe- 
cially is this true in cases in which coaches 
work the squads twice daily in early sea- 
son training. It is estimated that the foot- 
ball player’s nutritional needs translated 
into calorie requirements are between 
3200 and 5000 calories. Contrast this 
with the calorie requirement of the aver- 
age man at rest in bed, which is about 
1840 calories. 

Players are likely to drink more than 
a quart of milk each day. It must be re- 
membered that milk in itself is almost but 
not quite a complete food for a balanced 
diet. However, the development of sound 
health habits of diet for football players 
—especially in regard to milk—is essen- 
tial if we consider the favorable influence 
it has upon the nutritive condition of ani- 
mals. 

The coach has an important influence 
on habits of eating of the player. In some 
instances he may continue practice up to 
within a few minutes of or even after the 
hour of the player’s evening meal. The 
tired athlete who hurries from the prac- 
tice field to the boarding house, university 
dining hall or fraternity dining room is in 
no condition either to enjoy his meal or 
to receive the physiological benefits of 
eating. Organization of practice at 4 
o'clock in the afternoon, or after, offers a 
real problem in setting up a health pro- 


88 Training diet of the Stanford University 
football team, 1933. 
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Toro ParRK SPECIAL 


30-inch Power Mower with 
New Hi-Duty 3 H.P. Motor 


IFTY percent more 

power in this Toro 
oversize motor... air- 
cooled, four-cycle. Ca- 
pacity, four to six acres 
per day ... will climb 
steep hills and cut the 
heaviest turf .. . Will 
handle diskers, drag 
mats, sickle bars, renovators, gang mowers or other attachments. 

The Park Special has an established record for trouble-free, 
superlative service over a long period of years. The new larger 
motor increases its field of usefulness. 

Available Toro Attachments include riding sulky, gang mowers for 
widening the cut to 60 inches, sickle bar for cutting rank growth, and 
others. 


The TORO Power Mower Catalog describes the full 
TORO line of Power Mowers to meet every need... 
also the TORO Power Roller . . . Write for a copy. 


Texas Christian 





University Stadium 


Fort Worth, Texas 


So TNS mt 


Cr ree, ony seme 


OF MINNESOTA 
4042 Snelling Ave 


Minneapolis, Minnesota, U.S.A 
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Hands too spread 
Athlete's Foot 





COMPLETE control of Athlete’s Foot 
is possible only when you clear up ex- 
isting cases. Alta-Co is not only a 
preventive, but a treatment. Often 
clears up advanced cases—on both 
hands and feet. Powerful, high-speed 
fungicide. Non-irritating to the skin. 
Non-injurious to towels. Odorless so- 


lution. Tested and approved by emi- 
nent authorities. Verbatim reports on 
request—gladly. 












Dolge Foot Tub, 
patented, made of 
non-blooming rub- 
ber in 1 piece. Non- 
slip tread inside. 
Non-skid: suction 
cups on bottom. 
Fits easily in any 
doorway. 


Send for booklet J-4, 


Foot Tub service deal 


ALTA-CO 


The C. B. DOLGE Co 


WESTPORT. CONN 
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gram. For sound health habits ot eating, 
the player needs time to allow for a 
leisurely bath and dressing before rushing 
to a meal he is too fatigued to eat. A rest 
period before the evening meal is advis- 
able. 
Drinking Water 

HE coach may encourage sound 

health habits with respect to drinking 
water. The player needs great amounts 
of water to replace that lost through per- 
spiration. He must drink water to keep 
his body weight practically constant. 
However, to fill his stomach with water 
just before a meal is not conducive to eat- 
ing the amount of food necessary for one 
engaged in an activity like football. 

On the field, there is no excuse for a 
water bucket. Modern knowledge of 
hygiene makes it unpardonable for the 
coach to tolerate insanitary drinking facil- 
ities. A portable drinking fountain, a 
“tea wagon” as the players term it, with 
water under ten or fifteen pounds pres- 
sure, is a valuable part of the playing field 
equipment. Paper cups should be used 
in the absence of a portable drinking 
fountain. 

As the coach controls the sanitation of 
the activity, he may be teaching sound 
hygienic practices. If the player is taught 
why he should not drink out of a bucket, 
he will not be apt to drink out of one. 
His responses become hygienic behavior 
patterns in relation to containers for 
drinking water. He has formed sound 
health habits. 


Sleep and Rest 

HE players are encouraged to form 

sound habits of sleep and rest. Both 
are important factors in a successful foot- 
ball campaign. To encourage the fallacy 
that every individual Should have eight 
hours of sleep—which is the conventional 
amount supposed to satisfy any organism 
—is an unwise practice. Many of the 
players may need nine or even ten hours 
of sleep and rest. 

A plan is suggested which makes for the 
encouragement of sound health habits in 
this regard. A general bed time for the 
squad should be set up as a training rule. 
At the same time it should be understood 
that under abnormal conditions of strain 
and work many individuals may need 
more than the rule calls for, that from 
time to time the players may expect the 
general bed time to be changed and that, 
certainly, the individual’s amount of sleep 
will be regulated according to the evi- 
dence of changes in his general health. 

Social functions, such as dances and 
parties, while not of interest to all ath- 
letes, upset the needed rest and sleep pe- 
riods of some players. It may be advisable 
to encourage the player to have dates with 
the opposite sex and to attend parties only 
on week-ends after the game. The player 
may have his week-ends for social affairs, 
but the evenings during the week should 


be spent in preparation of studies and in 
getting the necessary sleep and rest re- 
quired by the added load of athletics. For 
special occasions the players should be 
free to attend functions during the week 
but should ask permission of the coach. 
Permission should generally be granted 
provided the general bed time rule is com- 
plied with. 

On overnight trips from the campus, the 
coach may further encourage habits of 
rest. An hour or two before game time is 
a period suitable for relaxation. The 
player should be encouraged to relax and 
rest, and to put the coming game out of 
his mind until he gets on the field is an 
aid in this respect. Thus, training for 
football may offer a real opportunity for 
the formation of sound health habits of 
sleep and rest. 

Exercise 
HE football coach may co-operate 
with the other coaches and the leader 
of intramural sports to the end that the 
players on his team are to take part in a 
variety of sports. 

Football players, especially, seem to 
wish to specialize in one activity without 
any interest or playing knowledge of the 
others. Football will be of little use to 
the player as exercise after his college 
days are over. He should become in- 
terested in many games and activities. He 
should develop sound health habits of ex- 
ercise. In this way the coach can encour- 
age the athlete to develop a diversified 
taste for activities that will be important 
after college days are over. 


Cleanliness 

OUND health habits of cleanliness 

may be encouraged through leader- 
ship in football. Has cleanliness any part 
in the integration of a wholesome per- 
sonality? Other than cleanliness as per- 
sonal hygiene, it would seem that the dirty 
individual is hardly a wholesome person- 
ality. We have mentioned bathing as a 
sound health habit.2® Both bathing and 
cleanliness are forms of personal hygiene. 
The training regime encourages regular 


‘ habits of bathing. 


Cleanliness in dress is a sound health 
habit. Hygienic standards should be ap- 
plied to the football equipment*° Be- 
cause of superstition, show-off attitude, in- 
difference, ignorance or laziness should any 
player be justified in wearing unsanitary 
equipment? Coaches are quick to toss a 
headgear to the athlete running out to 
take his position on the field. The head- 
gear is a protection against injury. A 
clean supporter is a protection against 
skin infection. A clean pair of socks will 
lessen the possibility of a player’s infec- 
tion with “athlete’s foot.” * 


89 “‘The Importance of Bathing,” Hygeia, 
April, 1933 (11 :343-345). 

40 Athletics in Education, Williams and 
Hughes, 1930 (p. 82). W. B. Saunders Com- 
pany. 

41 “Perseverance Needed to Control Spread 
ofiteess Foot,’ ”’ Hygeia, November, 1933 
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Many an inexperienced player will pre- 
pare for a football trip without including 
in his baggage a clean shirt, clean socks, 
pajamas of any sort or a toothbrush. 
While the attempts to influence the phys- 
ical habits are primarily in the interests 
of a good team, the result is the encour- 
agement of sound health habits. 


Temperance 


HE athlete’s self-control for the train- 
ing period may result in permanent 
sound health habits. This applies particu- 
larly to the use of alcohol and tobacco. 


The training regulations during the season | 


may result in permanent abstinence or at 
least in moderation. 

The coach who says “There will be no 
drinking of alcoholic liquors” must neces- 
sarily mean just that, and the rule must 
apply to the star player as well as to 
the poorest substitute. He may offer the 
player a choice between playing football 
or drinking. The college administration 
may expect that the athlete who remains 
on the football squad is to all appearances, 
at least, temperate. 


Injuries and Illness 


HE control and treatment of football 

injuries and illness offer opportunity 
for teaching sound health habits. Lessons 
may be drawn from the organization and 
system of checking and caring for injuries 
and illness in the football program. The 
coach’s control or discipline may be shown 
to be the means whereby the health of the 
player is protected. The intelligent use 
of these facilities is an opportunity for 
instruction of the individual in sound 
health habits. The coach should be ever 
ready to supply information on hygiene as 
a basis for the player’s habits of hygienic 
behavior. 

Thus, it may be seen that the teacher- 
coach has numerous occasions for using 
football activities as an opportunity to 
encourage sound physical habits as well 
as mental habits. These opportunities can 
be particularly effective because of the 
confidence of the player in the coach and 
because of his great desire to be in the 
best physical condition in order to play 
in the games. 

Summary 

OR the integrated individual—the 

‘wholesome personality—sound health 
habits, mental and physical, offer means 
of control of emotions, behavior responses, 
conduct, social adjustment; in fact, all ad- 
justments that the individual should make 
to his environment—the society in which 
he lives. Football can make possible this 
control. The qualified coach can, through 
this control, influence the player toward 
self-control of his responses. As this in- 
fluence results in practice of good behavior 
responses, they may be established in the 
individual as good behavior patterns. 

We have found that football is an ac- 
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YOU CAN HANDICAP RACERS WITHY 





Admittedly, human track stars race with a 
minimum of clothing that might handicap 
their best speed. But the champions don’t 
forget that ounces on the feet are like pounds 
on the back. 

The champions insist on footwear of Kangaroo 
—it gives them the split seconds they need in a 
close race without sacrificing any of the firm- 
ness or strength needed to protect tendons and 
muscles from the sudden wrenches of quick 
starts and gruelling footwork. Because Kan- 
garoo is 17% stronger, weight for weight, than 
any other leather tanned. Because with all of 
its strength and toughness it is pliable and soft 
in a way that makes for real foot ease. 

If your varsity isn’t already equipped with 
shoes of Kangaroo, give them “foot safety,” 
help them bring out their best in competition. 
Specify track shoes of Kangaroo. Your jayvees 
and the dormitory squads should have it, too, 
on account of its comfort and protection. 


KANGAROO 
TANNED IN 
AMERICA 
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BROOKS 


NATURAL BEND 


(Copyright) (Patent Pending) 


SPRING STEEL ARCH SUPPORT 


FOOTBALL 





The Only Flexible Football 
Shoe with Arch Support 





SCHOOL PRICES 
$650 _ $7-75 _ $g.50 _ $19.50 
According to Grade 





Order through your dealer 
or write us direct. 


BROOKS SHOE 
MFG. CO. 


Swanson & Ritner Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 




















George Lott, Jr. 


“The greatest doubles 
player who ever lived’’— 


























ship 5 times with 3 dif- 
ferent partners. 


Oklahoma City, Okla., 
Mar. 17, 1936. 

“The Hibse Vitagut 
Tennis Strings which 
Berkeley Bell and | 
have been using in 
\ All Tournament 
_ Matches in 33 cities 
since leaving Chi- 
. €ago in January 
Have Had Lots of 
Life and We Are 
Amazed at the 
Wear. Hibse 
Has a Tough 
and Lively 

. Gut.”’ 
‘, Geo. Lott, 


Jr. 
d 


* 






Hibse VITAGUT Tennis, Squash and Badminton 
Strings are being used by Nationally ranked 
players, College, High School and private club 
professionals. VITAGUT has great strength, 
durability and super-resiliency. Priced at no 
more than ordinary strings. See your dealer. 


HIBSE GUT & SUTURE *.,.%:..2"1.° 
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tivity with great potentialities tor the 


| mental and physical development of the 








| players. However, this is likely to be true 


only where the program is under the com- 
plete control of the college administration 
and directed by a qualified leader. We 
have also found that the football program 
must have sound educational objectives 
and be governed and controlled by the 
standards and ideals proposed by the 
North Central Association of Secondary 
Schools and Colleges. Finally, we have 
found that the sound health habits which 
may be encouraged by participation in 
such a program are a means of producing 


mental and physical health for the in- 
dividual. 

The wholesome personality which is 
characterized by the integration of the 
normal mind in the sound body may be 
realized through proper administration of 
the college football program. Thus, foot- 
ball should take its place with the other 
activities of the college and university as 
a vital part of the educational program, 
claiming for its own a unique power and 
opportunity for assisting in integrating its 
players for life situations. This integra- 
tion means wholeness and wholesomeness 
—the wholesome personality. 


Overcoming That Inferiority Complex 


By C. G. Abendroth 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin, High School 


ANY a coach finds himself facing 
M a problem which he diagnoses 
as “inferiority complex,” and 
for which he may be undecided as to a 
method of cure. A coach often steps into 
a school in which the teams have been 
beaten by certain rivals for years, or have 
experienced several losing seasons. He 
may find willing material that works dili- 
gently and hard, and that has physical and 
mental possibilities. But so often he finds 
at the beginning of games confidence is 
lacking. This is especially true if many 
older boys who have been subject to de- 
feats are members of the team. They do 
not seem to play their best until scored 
upon. 

The brain racking of the coach begins. 
Here he feels the presence of a disease 
with no sure antidote or cure. The logical 
remedy seems to be in the psychological 
field. The boys and the coach are all 
overburdened with a feeling of responsi- 
bility. The fans wonder if the same old 
story of defeat is to be repeated. The 
coach is offered, or he thinks of, many 
psychological suggestions. Emotional ora- 
tory, pleading, raving, praying or other 
forms of keying up are often used. There 
still is an extremely high percentage of 
failure, and more often a wake of greater 
destruction. 

The writer believes that a better psy- 
chological remedy is to overcome this in- 
feriority complex by adopting something 
out of the ordinary, possibly something 
unorthodox. Sound fundamentals and for- 
mations cannot be discarded, but some 
freak formation or play early in a game 
may relieve the tension and place it on 
the enemy. However, whatever unusual 
is to be attempted, the players must be 
imbued with a spirit of confidence that 
they have something up their sleeves that 
can be worked against a certain team. 
Thus these maneuvers must be well pre- 
pared to establish this confidence. 

I understand that Coach Robert Zuppke 


| took a team some fifteen to twenty years 


ago to a northern universjty with the pros- 
pects of being beaten by a large score. He 
used an unheard of spread play across 
most of the field, and other innovations, 
such as kicking off with the ball held with 
the axis parallel to the ground. These are 
examples of devices which were used to 
place the tension on the opposing team. 
Zuppke’s underdog team won a big upset. 
No doubt Zuppke’s “flea flicker” and 
“flying trapeze” plays were designed to 
produce favorable psychological effects 
upon his team. 

In general, I believe a team reacts far 
better to such devices than to a procedure 
of emotional appeal, which after all, no 
doubt, is a personal matter more than a 
team factor. 


Forward Passing 
(Continued from page 18) 


velous passer. I believe he was the best 
passer I have ever seen. He could throw 
passes an unlimited distance; he could 
throw them 70 yards as well as he could 
throw them 20 yards. The freshman coach 
went to Dr. Spears and said he would like 
to talk over pass defense. He said, “This 
prep school team has spreads and open 
formations, and they throw the ball all 
over the field.” He didn’t know what to 
do about it. Dr. Spears said, “If I were 
you, I would use a man-to-man defense, 
in that case, and see that all men are cov- 
ered.” The West Virginia freshman coach 
came back the next day, and Dr. Spears 
asked him, “Well, how did you get along 
yesterday?” 

“It was terrible,” the freshman coach 
replied. “They just passed that ball all 
over the field.” 

Dr. Spears said, “Well, what kind of de- 
fense did you use?” 

“Oh,” said the freshman coach, “we used 
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4 man-to-man defense, just as you told us; | 
the ends covered the ends, the quarterback | 
covered the quarterback, the halfbacks | 
covered the halfbacks, the fullback cov- | 
ered the fullback, and the score was 69 


to 0.” 


I don’t believe I would recommend that | 


type of defense, but it is worth thinking 
about. 
Lateral Pass Offense 
(Continued from page 20) 

I think a time when we could use the 
lateral to good advantage is on an inter- 
cepted pass. The thought that should al- 
ways be in the mind of a guard or other 
heavy lineman who intercepts the ball is 
to go to either flank and get the ball to 
any one of the halfbacks. The lateral pass 
may also be used on the return of a punt; 
you can send two men back, if you want 


to, and this gives you an opportunity of 
having the men crisscross and one of them 


throw a lateral to the other. The same | 


thing, of course, is true on the kick-off. 


We have the shovel pass behind the line. | 


It is used a great deal. If the ball hits a 
tackle on that, or a guard, or any other 


ineligible man behind the line, the penalty | 


is a 40-yard loss. The opposing team 
could get the ball on the spot and kick on 
the first down. It seems to me that that 


is a very serious penalty for a minor | 


offense. I should like to see the rule so 
changed on the shovel pass that if the ball 
hits an ineligible man that it be a 5-yard 
penalty. 

I think there is a whole lot of future to 
the lateral pass. I believe we have not 
even scratched the surface. Of course, the 


thing we do not like to do is to take too | 


many chances. We would rather get the 
boys in the frame of mind of running 
ahead of the ball-carrier. If they do not 
have that frame of mind, we had better 
give the lateral up altogether. If we find 
them getting “nuts” on it, we had better 
forbid them to lateral pass for a while. 
Football is still a good running game, 


and you will never gain with just a few | 


fancy passes and a few laterals. 





Shortstop Play 


(Continued from page 10) 


! 


difficult play and must be well timed. The | 


throw must be fast and to a spot near the 
base in the path of the runner. 


Oftentimes it is not advisable to risk a | 


throw, as the runner may not be off base 
far enough to be caught. He must be 
faked away from the base. 


Position Play at Shortstop 


HE shortstop must take the batter into 

consideration and play accordingly, 

but, when the situation permits, he should 
(Continued on page 45) 


for APRIL, 1936 
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Get These FREE Books For Your SYUTET 


For distribution to 
F your team—our 1935 

edition of ‘Famous 
Sluggers” containing season rec- 
ords and other worthwhile in- 
formation. Write Dept. H for 
the number of copies you will 
need. 





Number of Copies 
Name 
Address 


City and State 
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Field Goals and Free Throws 


Edited by George R. Edwards, Third Vice President, National Association 
of Basketball Coaches, University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri 

















The First Olympic 
Basketball 


Championship 

N supposedly good authority, the 

the statement was made in the “Field 
Goals and Free Throws” department for 
March that the Buffalo Y. M. C. A. won 
an exhibition tournament played in con- 
nection with the 1904 Olympics held at 
St. Louis, Missouri. A letter from H. C. 
Matthews, Director of the Department of 
Physical Education of Hiram College, 
Hiram, Ohio, indicates either that this 
statement is inaccurate or that two basket- 
ball tournaments were played at the time 
of the 1904 Olympics. 

“The 1904 Olympic Games intercolle- 
giate basketball championship held in St. 
Louis at the time of the Universal Exposi- 
tion was won by Hiram College,” writes 
Mr. Matthews. 

“The championship banner, Hiram Col- 
lege’s most prized athletic trophy, was lost 
two years ago in a fire which destroyed 
our gymnasium. The banner, of heavy, 
blue silk material, was inscribed in white 
lettering as follows: 

Universal Exposition 
St. Louis, Mo. 
' OLYMPIC GAMES 
INTERCOLLEGIATE 
BASKETBALL 
CHAMPIONSHIP 


1904 





Exposition Stadium 
July 13th and 14th 
Won by 
HIRAM COLLEGE 
“Enclosed is a copy of a newspaper 
(name unknown) clipping describing the 
games; also a picture of one of the medals 
awarded to the members of the Hiram 
College team.” 
The newspaper report referred to in 
Mr. Matthews’ letter is quoted below: 


HIRAM GETS THE BANNER 


BASKETBALL TEAM WINS THE 
WORLD'S INTERCOLLEGIATE 
CHAMPIONSHIP 


MEMBERS ARE AWARDED GOLD 
MEDALS 


1904 


Ohiocans Down Strong Rivals in the 
World’s Fair Gymnasium at 
St. Louis—An Unusual 
Honor 


ST. LOUIS, MO., July 13—(Spe- 
cial.)—The intercollegiate basketball 
championship games were played in 
World’s Fair gymnasium today, the 
world’s championship banner going 
to Hiram College, of Hiram, vw. 
Wheaton Co!iege, of Wheaton, IIl., 
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was second, and the Latter Day 
Saints’ College, of Salt Lake City, 
Utah, third. 

The first game was played at 10 
o’clock this morning between Hiram 
and Wheaton, and resulted in a vic- 
tory for Hiram, the score being 25 
to 20. At 2 o’clock this afternoon, 
Wheaton defeated the Latter Day 
Saints’ team by a score of 40 to 35. 
The final game at 4 o’clock between 
Hiram and the Latter Day Saints 
was won by Hiram by a score of 
25 to 18. 

To the winning team was pre- 
sented a banner, emblematic of the 
championship, and individual medals 
of gold. Wheaton and Latter Day 
Saints received silver and bronze 
medals, respectively. The officials 
were: Martin Delaney, of St. Louis, 
referee; Dr. Kennedy, of Chicago, 
umpire; F. A. Grimley, scorer; and 
S. B. McPheeters, timekeeper. 

After their long string of victories 
in Ohio, where they won the State 
championship in basketball, the Hi- 
ram team was confident of victory 
from the start. But they had to 
fight hard for the championship, for 
the playing was fast and fierce from 
the time play began till the end of 
each half. The Hiram players were 
remarkably fast on their feet, and 
baskets came comparatively easy for 
them, though the shooting was en- 
tirely of a scientific order, little luck 
figuring in the score-making. 

The Hiram team and their friends 
are jubilant over the great victory. 
The team was composed of the fol- 
lowing players: J. J. Line, captain, 
right forward; Paul Wilson, left for- 
ward; Wallis Smith, center; C. L. 
Clark, right guard; L. J. Hurd, left 
guard. B.D. Philips and E. L. Clark 
were substitutes. 


Resigns at Illinois 


OR fourteen years Coach of Basket- 
ball at the University of Illinois, J. 
Craig Ruby recently announced his resig- 
nation to take effect at the close of the 
present term. His plans for the future 
have not been announced definitely. 
This breaking of active connections with 
the game has led Mr. Ruby to resign, also, 
as Chairman of the Rules Section of 
the National Association of Basketball 
Coaches. His successor has not, been se- 
lected. Craig Ruby was a charter mem- 
ber of the Association and has been active 
in its work ever since serving as its presi- 
dent a few years ago. In research he has 
done notable work, and his articles and 
books on basketball rank at the top. His 
influence and presence will be missed. 


In Memoriam 


MATEUR basketball lost one of its 
most staunch supporters when A. A. 
(Al) Doonan, an honorary member of the 
National Association of Basketball 
Coaches, died of pneumonia-at his home 
in Atlanta, Georgia, on January 15. He 
was 52 years old. 
During the last fifteen years, Mr. 


Doonan has been a director of the At- 
lanta Athletic Club and chairman of its 
athletic committee. While prominent in 
all branches of sport, he was particularly 
fond of basketball and was considered its 
chief sponsor in the South. 

Newspapers of Atlanta recognized his 
service to the youth of that city in splen- 
did tributes to his memory. Editorially, 
the Atlanta Journal quoted W. A. Alex- 
ander, Georgia Tech football coach, in this 
tribute: : 

“Moderate in victory and philosophic in 
defeat, with his wits always about him, he 
never was carried away or perturbed by 
the occasional tempests that sweep across 
our varied fields of competition.” 

Appreciation of his efforts in behalf of 
Southern basketball led members of the 
National Association of Basketball Coaches 
to elect him to honorary membership when 
the annual convention was held in Atlanta 
in 1934. 


Side Line Notes 


ARLY February snow storms with 
sub-zero temperatures played more 
havoc with basketball schedules and offi- 
ciating assignments in many Mid-Western 
states during the winter just past than the 
sport has ever known before. 

Texas Christian University and Rice In- 
stitute were the only members of the 
Southwest Athletic Conference using a 
zone defense this past season. The others, 
including the University of Arkansas, em- 
ployed man-to-man styles of defense. 

A. W. Haarlow, an old University of 
Minnesota end, has been an ardent basket- 
ball follower since his son, Bill, playing for 
the University of Chicago, began battling 
for scoring honors in the Big Ten Con- 
ference. 

Milton Allen, son of the University of 
Kansas coach, was an important cog in Dr. 
Forrest C. Allen’s Jayhawker basketball 
squad during the past winter. 

O. C. Varner, coach at Diagonal, Iowa, 
High School, recently pitted his basketball 
team against that of Lorimor High School, 
coached by his son, Charles. 

German Olympic publicity material con- 
tains this remark: “The unwitting lay- 
man who labors in the misguided belief 
that basketball is a girls’ game had better 
not express that opinion in the presence of 
any of the hundreds of basketball teams in 
the United States.” 

Josh Cody has coached basketball at 
Vanderbilt University for the last time, as 
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next fall will find him teaching football at 
the University of Florida. 

Radiocasting of basketball games was 
much reduced last winter with two causes 
listed: action appeared too fast for ade- 
quate description, and too many schools 
felt that it reduced attendance. 





Shortstop Play 
(Continued from page 43) 


play as deep as his arm will allow. He 
must protect the weak side. It is usually 
easier to cover ground toward the gloved 
hand, so he should play wide toward the 
bare hand side. 

A shortstop must be thinking at all 
times. He must know the peculiarities of 
the hitter, the ball to be pitched, the num- 
ber of outs, the score, the inning, the 
strength of men coming to bat, the oppo- 
nents’ pitching and fielding strength and 
the speed of base runners. 


Unlimited time should be spent in prac- | 
ticing the fielding of ground balls. The | 
shortstop should learn to go to right and | 
left, and to go in fast on slow-hit balls. He | 
should be adept at going into the outfield | 


for short fly balls. An effort should be 
made to come up throwing after fielding 
a ball, as no time must be wasted in get- 
ting the ball away. 

The shortstop may relay signals to the 
outfield, telling outfielders the ball to be 
pitched and giving other information nec- 
essary to get the runner. 

The shortstop should always force the 
runner back to his original base to be 
tagged out. This play should be completed 
as fast as possible, as other runners start 
to advance the instant a runner is trapped, 
and often by quick work two men may be 
put out. 

The position of a shortstop on steals 


———————————— 
ASK YOUR DEALER TO SHOW YOU DUBOW EQUIPMENT 
SE 








Let DUBOW Equipment 


put on a budget balancing 
act for you * * * * 


They're not circus performers, these balls—the D35 and the D45. But they can 
put on a balancing act that would warm the heart of old P. T. Barnum himself. 

Approved for eight years by the National Federation of State High School 
| Athletic Associations, the Dubow D35 official basketball and the Dubow D45 official 
| football have a quality built into them that pleases coaches and players alike. And 

they have a price attached to them that brings a smile to the face of the man in 
| charge of the budget. 

If by any chance you haven't already used the Dubow D45 football, give it a 
thorough trial in spring practice. You'll like the way it kicks and passes—and the 
way it stands up under hard usage. 

Then you'll ask the D45 and its companion ball, the D35 basketball, to put on 
their championship budget balancing act for you all during the school year 1936-37. 

If you insist on a laceless ball, you'll like the new Dubow D36, similar to the D35 
in every respect except it's laceless. 





varies. With a man on first and a steal | 


attempted, the shortstop or the second 
baseman should start to cover. On a 
double steal, the pitch determines who will 


cover, if some unforeseen thing does not | 
come up. This play should be handled by | 
one man at second. If two men try to | 


cover, one receiving the throw and one 
backing up, two fielding positions are left 
open; whereas, if one man handles the 


play, only one position is left open and | 


that is protected somewhat by the ball to 
be pitched. ° 

With a man on first and third, for ex- 
ample, the shortstop is covering on the 
steal. As the steal progresses, the short- 
stop starts with the runner on first and 
comes over the base, receiving the ball 
about two yards from second and on the 
inside of the base. He watches the runner 
on third and, if the runner breaks for home, 
he throws there as fast as possible. If the 
runner fakes for home and stops, the short- 
stop moves back toward second, keeping 
an eye on the runner at third, and at the 
same time forcing the runner back to first 
for the putout. 


for APRIL, 1936 


J. A. DUBOW MFG. CO. 


1907-13 Milwaukee Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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American Physical Education Association 
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Convention Theme—"Physical Education and the En- 
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Board of Education 
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Rules Committee 
Meeting 
By D. O. McLaughry 
President, American Football Coaches Association 
HE Football Rules Committee of the 
National Collegiate Athletic Associa- 
tion met at Palm Springs, California, on 
February 14th, 15th and 16th. The meet- 
ing was also attended by the Officials Ad- 
visory Committee composed of A. H. 
Hutchins, Joe J. Lipp and Herb Dana, and 
the Coaches Advisory Committee made up 
of C. E. Thornhill, Noble Kizer, Ray Mor- 
rison and D. O. McLaughry. 

As usual, a large number of rules changes 
were suggested and discussed, but only a 
few of any importance were adopted, and 
they were such as will not make a radical 
change in any phase of the game. 

The changes and additions that were 
made are as follows: 

Rule 2, Page 4: In order to aid manu- 
facturers in the construction of standard 
“official” footballs, a diagram will be in- 
serted in this year’s book containing the 
exact dimensions. A templet based on offi- 
cial dimensions was adopted which will be 
obtainable by all who desire it, at a rea- 
sonable cost. 

Rule 3, Article 2, Page 8: Words “a 
player” will be stricken out and words 
“players of team in possession of the ball” 
will be inserted. 


Rule 4, Section 1, Article 1, Item 2, Page 
13: A new paragraph will be inserted as 
follows: “Teams must be ready for play 
at the end of this intermission, without 
notification by the officials.” In case a 
team is not on the field of play at the end 
of the 15-minute intermission, it will be 
penalized 15 yards, and the ball will be put 
in play by a kick-off instead of putting it 
in play on the offending team’s 35-yard 
line, as was formerly provided. 

Rule 5, Section 2, Page 18: The penalty 
for illegal return is changed to 15 yards 
instead of 25 yards. This change elim- 
inates all 25-yard penalties from the book. 

In order to speed up the game and re- 
duce the burden of bookkeeping by the 
umpire, a recommendation will be made in 
the 1936 book that by mutual agreement 
each team keep a record of its substitu- 
tions. This suggestion will not eliminate 
any other procedures in substituting which 
now exist. 


Rule 5, Section 3, Page 20: A supple- 
mental note will be added recommending 
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that minimum 6-inch numbers in front and 
8-inch numbers on the back be worn by all 
players. This is merely a recommendation, 
and no provisions were made for enforce- 
ment. 

Rule 7, Section 5, Article 1, Page 28: 
A new supplemental note will be added 
which provides that when an illegal for- 
ward pass is made by a player on or behind 
his scrimmage line the ball, if not inter- 
cepted, is dead as soon as it strikes the 
ground or is caught by a player of the 
passing team. 

Rule 7, Section 5, Article 4, Page 31: 
The second paragraph will be changed to 
read: When ineligible players who have 
crossed the line of scrimmage are in ad- 
vance of the spot where a forward pass 
has been completed, incompleted or inter- 
cepted or when such players obstruct the 
right of way or view of opponents on a 
forward pass which has crossed the line 
of scrimmage, it is interference. 

This change is an addition to all restric- 
tions which already exist on ineligible play- 
ers who cross the line of scrimmage on for- 
ward pass plays. 

Rule 7, Section 6, Article 2, Page 33: 
This change was probably the most impor- 
tant one made. It provides that a ball 
kicked from scrimmage, which for any rea- 
son does not cross the line of scrimmage, 
may be recovered and advanced by any 
player. 

Rule 7, Section 7, Article 1, Page 35: 
Supplemental note will be eliminated which 
was inserted a year ago. 


This eliminates the 
whistle. 


Rule 10, Section 2, Page 49: A supple- 
mental note will be added to the effect that 
this rule is to protect the player from in- 
jury. If he is only slightly touched, or if 
his own movement causes contact with an 
opponent, this shall not be interpreted as 
running into the kicker. 


Rule 10, Section 2, Article 9, Page 51: 
The penalty on this situation is changed to 
coincide with the one on Rule 11, Section 
6, Page 52, which provides that the Referee 
shall have authority to make such ruling 
as in his judgment justice may require. 

Rule 12, Section 1, Page 52: Question 
54 on page 80 to which this rule applies 
will be revised to read as follows: Team 
A punts, it having been clearly determined 
by the referee that the ball is out of 
bounds and then a player clips an oppon- 


so-called slow 


ent. What is the decision? Answer— 
Team B’s ball. Penalty of 15 yards from 
spot of foul. 


e os 
Spring Practice 
LL teams of the Southeastern Confer- 
ence are now in about the middle of 
their spring practice which was held up by 
a rather cold and stormy February. 

Coach Howard Jones has thirty sopho- 
mores working out three afternoons a 
week as he swings inte the University of 
Southern California’s annual spring foot- 
ball practice. Later the varsity men from 
last year will report. During March, 
most of the varsity men were playing 
Rugby, preparing to carry the Trojan 
colors against Oxford University in the 
big international match at the Los Angeles 
Coliseum on March 28th. 

Harry Mehre of the University of Geor- 
gia reports that spring practices in that 
section are the worst ever, the February 
drills being hampered by snow for the first 
time. 

A feature of the University of Georgia 
practice was a clinic for high school 
coaches. The squad was used to demon- 
strate. 

About 135 men reported for spring prac- 
tice to Head Coach Noble Kizer, Purdue 
University. They will have a round-robin 
schedule among the players. 

Charles Solean, old Colgate University 
quarterback, and Charles Nesi, 1933 La- 
fayette Captain, are assisting the newly- 
appointed coach, Ernie Nevers, of Lafa- 
yette College with spring practice, which 
got under way on March 16th. 

The University of Notre Dame’s spring 
practice started the latter part of March. 

Georgia Tech was delayed in starting 
spring training because of weather condi- 
tions. 

A five-weeks’ period of spring training 
at the University of Pittsburgh started 
March 18. 


Notes From Here and 
There 


ILLIS 0. HUNTER, popular Direc- 

tor of Athletics at the University of 
Southern California, underwent an opera- 
tion for appendicitis on March 6 and is 
now convalescing at the Good Samaritan 
Hospital. Mr. Hunter is a member of the 
National Football Rules Committee and 
was recently host to the 1936 sessions at 
Palm Springs, California. He is also Pres- 
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ident of the Coaches and Managers Asso- 
ciation of the Pacific Coast Conference. 

Bill Cerney, B team coach at the Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame, is kept busy during 
the off-seasons fulfilling the many requests 
for showings of the spectacular movies of 
the Notre Dame-Ohio State game of last 
fall. Cerney has shown the films as often 
as three times in one evening, covering 
fifty miles between the three stops. 

Lynn Waldorf of Northwestern Univer- 
sity seems to be out for a record for ap- 
pearing at luncheons and banquets. The 
popular young coach has been swamped 
with invitations as a result of his fine work 
of last fall. 


Elmer Layden, Director of Athletics and | 


Head Football Coach at the University of 
Notre Dame, will lead an Olympic tour 
sailing from New York on the 8S. S. Nor- 
mandie, July 15th. 


Changes in Positions 


HANGES in coaching positions have 
been reported as follows: 

Coach Lowell “Red” Dawson, formerly 
of the University of Minnesota, replaces 
Ted Cox at Tulane University, New Or- 
leans, Louisiana. Cox has moved to Okla- 


homa A. & M. College, Stillwater, Okla- | 


homa. 
Tom Garmon is new line coach at the 


University of Kentucky. He replaces Ted | 


Twomey, who has moved to the University 
of Texas. 


Josh Cody of Vanderbilt University has | 
taken over the head coaching berth at the | 


University of Florida, with Lew Hardage 
as his assistant. Cody commuted between 
Gainesville, Florida, and Nashville, Tenn- 
essee, while still coaching the “Vandy” bas- 
ketball team. 

Melvin H. “Mel” Taube has moved from 
Massachusetts State College to Purdue 


University, where he will become backfield | 


coach in football, will assist in basketball 
and be a professor in Physical Education. 
Elbert Caraway, former Assistant Coach 
at Lehigh University, becomes Head Coach 
of football, baseball and basketball at 


the Massachusetts institution, succeeding | 


Taube. 

Ernie Nevers, former assistant to C. E. 
“Tiny” Thornhill at Stanford University, 
has just arrived at Lafayette College to 
take up his duties as Head Football Coach. 
According to reports, the day of his ar- 
rival at Lafayette was declared an official 


holiday, and Nevers was given a rousing | 


welcome by both students and faculty. 
Thomas A. 


“Kitty” Gorman, Notre | 


Dame center in 1931, 1932 and 1933, and | 


assistant freshman coach and law student 
at Notre Dame from 1934 to 1936, has 
been appointed Assistant Coach in charge 
of the line at the University of Kentucky. 
Chet Wynne, Notre Dame, ’22, is Head 
Coach there. 


Howard Odell, Pittsburgh, 34, becomes | 
backfield coach at Harvard University. | 
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famous coaches use FILMO 


Motion Pictures for Better Athletics 








FOR TRACK AND FIELD—MOVIES PROBUCE RESULTS 


Almost every big college, including Michigan, 
Yale, Nebraska, Duke, Northwestern, Prince- 
ton, Ohio State, West Point, Penn State and 
Purdue, to name a few, and many of the 
better equipped high schools use Filmo movie 
equipment. 


Why? Here are 5 of the principal reasons: 
1. By filming current games or events you 
can show every man his weaknesses. 
2. By movies you can quickly show recruits 
correct fundamentals. 
33. By films you can analyze your opponent’s 
strength or weakness. 
4. By motion pictures you can save practice 
hours for practice. 


%. Through a movie record of games you can 
sustain alumni support. 


Tests show that movie trained athletes are 
better trained. Better strategy and better 
form are accomplished with fewer words and 
less time if you have a Filmo to show your 
boys their own weaknesses. 

Without delay, write for free literature 
showing how Filmos are being used by others, 
and for information about Filmo Cameras. 

* 
Note: The athletic coach is often able to 
introduce visual education into his school 
through the projector purchased for his use. 
Sometimes schools already have projecting 
equipment, in which case only a Filmo Cam- 
era is required. 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
Chicago New York Hollywood London 
Established 1907 





Address 


City 


FILMO 70-D 16 mm. CAMERA—The 70-D is the coach's 
choice because it fills every requirement. It will operate at 7 speeds, in- 
cluding slow motion permitting movement analysis. It has a triple-lens 
turret permitting instant switch from standard to telephoto or wide angle 
lenses. It has an always-in-place spyglass viewfinder—what you see, you 
get. It has a fine, fully corrected lens producing the finest of full color 
or black-and-white movies—the same make of lens as Bell & Howell 
supplies to the major studios of Hollywood. It has—everything! 
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BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 

1809 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 

Please send me, without obligation, 0 FILMO Camera booklet 
0 FILMO Projector booklet 0 Literature about the use of the 
FILMO in athletics. 


State 











Is Winning Basketball 


Again this year, a Lambert coached team is at the top of the 
heap among basketball teams of the United States. 

And again this year, a Lambert written book, Practical Basket- 
ball, is accepted by discriminating coaches as “tops” in the field 


of basketball literature. 


$3.00 C.O.D. (postage additional) in the U. S. A. 
$3.00, plus postage, in foreign countries (no C.O.D.). 
$3.00, cash with order, postage paid. (Save money by ordering 


this way.) 


The Athletic Journal Publishing Co. 
6858 Glenwood Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Again—Practical Basketball 
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For Spring Practice 
and Fall Plans 


PRACTICAL 
FOOTBALL 


By H. O. (Fritz) Crisler 
Head Football Coach, Princeton University 
and E. E. (Tad) Wieman 
Line Coach, Princeton University 
2742 pages, 5% x8, illustrated, $3.00 


A SENSIBLE and practical manual 

for coaches, players, and students 
of the game. Presents practical, ready- 
to-use methods, with special emphasis 
on blocking, tackling, position play, the 
kicking game, the passing game, the 
running game, offensive plays, general- 
ship, and defensive planning. 


HOW TO WATCH 
FOOTBALL 


By Low Little 
Head Football Coach, Columbia University 
315 pages, 5144 x 8, illustrated, $2.50 


‘* this book the reader watches a typi- 
cal college football game with Lou 
Little, who explains as the game pro- 
gresses the significance of the various 
plays, rulings, offensive and defensive 
tactics, etc., and includes a brief outline 
of his own methods of building a team. 


Examine these books 10 days on approval 


SEND THIS McGRAW-HILL COUPON 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC., 
330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 
Send me the books checked, for 10 days’ examination on 
aceeores. In 10 cage I = pay La a Le plus few 
© postage, or return m 
on orders accompanied by remittance.) — 

0 Crisler and Wieman—Practical Football, $3.00 


© Little—How to Watch Football, $2.50 
Name .. 


Address .. 








Odell was backfield coach at the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh for two years. 

Ralph Dougherty, who for the past four 
years has been center coach at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, begins his interne- 
ship at a Pittsburgh hospital in July. He 
handled his coaching duties while going 
through medical school during the past 
four years. 

Gilmour Dobie, Head Coach at Cornell 
University for many years and a Past 
President of the A. F. C. A., was recently 
named Head Coach at Boston College. 
Carl Snavely, last year’s Head Coach at 
the University of North Carolina and for- 
mer Bucknell University mentor, succeeds 
Dobie at the New York institution. 


Necrology . 
ANIEL E. McGUGIN, Past Presi- 
dent of the Association and one of 
its most prominent members, who was for 
many years Director of Athletics at Van- 
derbilt University, Nashville, Tennessee, 


died suddenly of a heart attack in Jan- 


uary. 
Burial was at Mt. Olivet Cemetery, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 


Physical Education 
Convention 


HE Forty-first Annual Convention of 

the American Physical Education As- 
sociation will be held in St. Louis, Missouri, 
April 15-18, according to A. H. Wyman, 
Chairman of the Publicity Committee. 
The Convention Manager is Philip J. 
Hickey, Secretary, Board of Education, 
St. Louis, Missouri. Headquarters are to 
be at the Statler Hotel, Ninth and Wash- 
ington Boulevard. 

The convention theme is “Physical Edu- 
cation and the Enrichment of Living.” 
Pre-conference exhibits and _ specialized 
demonstrations will be staged in St. Louis 
public and private schools, and in college 
and recreation group work agencies. 

Convention sections will include Camp- 
ing, Administrative Directors, Women’s 
Athletics, Men’s Athletics, Research and 
Teacher Training, Health Education, Rec- 
reation, Public Schools, Dance, College 
Men’s Physical Education, and Thera- 
peuties. 

Some of the affiliated organizations 
whose members will attend the Conven- 
tion are the American Academy of Phys- 
ical Education, the Society of State 
Directors of Physical Education, the 
National Collegiate Athletic Association, 
the Y. W. C. A. Physical Directors, the 
Y. M. C. A. Physical Directors, the 
Women’s Division of the N. A. A. F., the 
College Physical Education Association, 
the National Association of Directors of 
Physical Education for College Women, 
the Administrative Directors of Physical 
Education, and Intramural Directors. 
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Occupying practically 
an entire square block, ea 

rising 25 stories high, = 
and providing 1700 
guest rooms, Hotel 
Sherman is the most ac- 
cessible and conven- 





iently located hotel in pore 1700 ROOMS 
— \\sHERWAn 1700 BATHS 
\s from $930 


® Ideal headquarters for your teams, whenever they come to Chicago. 


® Exceptionally comfortable beds with extra long sizes specially for 
big men. 


® Special ‘‘training menus’’ gladly arranged. 
® Convenient to all transportation and places of amusement. 


® Home of the College Inn, featuring, always, a nationally famous 
orchestra. 





CLARK » LAKE » RANDOLPH AND LA SALLE STREETS 


CHICAGO 
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O'SHEA & PADS 


O'Shea makes an extensive array of Shoulder Pads 
and Blocking Pads for all purposes and purses 


Scientifically designed 
to fit perfectly and give 


maximum protection 





without hindrance. 


SEE THEM FIRST 
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Also the finest in Football 
Jerseys — Football Pants — 
Football Hose and Sideline 
Sweaters. 


O’SHEA KNITTING MILLS 


Athletic Knitted Wear for Every Sport 
2414 N. SACRAMENTO AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 


















































